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It your people ha baie the impression that their wages have been lag- 
ying behind the cost of living, the facts should dispel it. Government 
statistics show that for every dollar of increase in the cost of living 
fe ch Korea war, the wages of factory workers went 
| ile of 1952 the increasing spread between the 
lant ‘workers and the cost of goods and services they 

buy has been lied short of phenomena! 
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Conference Calendar 


OCTOBER 

Palm Springs, Calif. El Mirador Hotel 

Merchants © Manufacturers Association. 14th Annual Management Con- 
ference. M&M Assn. 2nd Floor, 725 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
14, Calif. 

Berkeley, Calif. Claremont Hotel 

California Personnel Management Association. Annual Fall Conference. 
CPMA, 2180 Milvia Street, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

New York, N. Y. Hotel Commodore 

Council on Employee Benefit Plans. Annual Conference. Robert W. Mull, 
Chairman, Box 64, Wyomissing, Pa. 

Chicago, Ill. Drake Hotel 

National Association of Suggestion Systems. Annual Convention. W. A. 


Harris, Program Chairman, International Business Machines Corp., 
Endicott, New York. 


NOVEMBER 

Portland, Oregon. Multnomah Hotel 

Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. Annual Conference. 
Earl P. Johnson, Secretary-Treasurer, PNPMA, % Frederick & Nelson, 
Seattle 11, Wash. 

Austin, Texas. University of Texas 

Texas Personnel © Management Association. 18th Annual Conference. 
Norris A. Hiett, Exec. Secretary, Texas Personnel & Management 
Association, University Station, Austin, Texas 

Cleveland, Ohio. Hotel Cleveland 

Council of Profit Sharing Industries. Annual Conference. Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries, 337 West Madison St., Chicago 

St. Louis, Mo. The Chase-Park Plaza 

National Industrial Conference Board Inc. General Session. NICB, Inc., 460 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. Hotel Statler 

Society for Advancement of Management Inc. Operations Research Conference, 
SAM, 74 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. Biltmore Hotel 

American Management Association. Special Personnel (Supervision), James 
M. Black, Div. Mgr. AMA, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New York 
36, N. Y. 
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Editor te Reader:- 


We Hear A Lot aBout © WorKING WITH 
Pzopre’’ and ‘social skills’’ and their im- 
portance in business today. There are many 
niceties in dealing with people that come 
naturally to some people and are acquired 
‘the hard way” by most of us. These small 
‘social lubricants’’ contribute a great deal 
to the smoothness and pleasure with which 
a day's work can be accomplished. I envy 
those people to whom these little niceties 
of human communication come easily for I 
am rather impersonal and logical. It was 
very startling, therefore, to observe in my 
grandson the first evidences of the super- 
salesman. Jeffy Smith is all of three and 
one-half, which isn’t an age at which one 
would expect a high development of social 
skills. The other day he was conversing 
with his grandmother, our assistant editor, 
and she told him of some kind action of one 
of her friends. Jeff's reaction was prompt 
and soothing. ‘“That’s nice’’, he remarked 
in the best conversational manner. 
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“A businessman's sins are labor leaders’ virtues—for ex- 
ample political contributions.” 





Wuen I Have BgENn IN OR NEAR 
Derroit in recent years I have sometimes 
caught Guy Nunn, a radio commentator 
for United Automobile Workers. He has a 
rabble-rousing style which is sometimes 
alarming. The Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce News for June 28th carried the 
following item about one of Mr. Nunn’s 
recent problems: ‘‘One of radio’s most viru- 
lent inveighors against management and the 
existing economic order is Guy Nunn, com- 
mentator for the United Automobile 
Workers. Now, although he is an employee 
of the UAW and a member of the American 
Newspaper Guild, he is being pressured by 
the Detroit Chapter of the American Feder- 
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ation of Radio and Television Artists to 
join this union, too, to pay dues plus a $100 
initiation fee. Mr. Nunn has been very vocal 
in protesting bitterly his resentment against 
the suggestion that he pay this additional 
tribute. Listen to him sometime."’ The 
short paragraph appeared under the appro- 
priate heading: ‘Biter Bitten’’. 





Anyone who travels a lot, as I do, spends 
many hours each month on airplanes. This re- 
quires also the consumption of many airplane 
meals and brings about a sensitivity to the quali- 
ties of the culinary skills at work for different 
airlines. At the risk of disappointing some good 
friends, I must acknowledge a preference for 
United Airlines meals. However, American Air- 
lines have a gimmick that is much appreciated. 
This is a buttonhole in the corner of the napkin 
which, by the way, is cloth and not paper. The 
occasional bouncing that is inevitable in an air- 
plane causes occasional distribution of food in 
the wrong places. There is nothing like a napkin 
to serve as a substitute for what used to be called 
a ‘Hoover Bib’’—a catch-all. With an Amer- 
ican Airlines buttonhole you can be sure that 
your ‘bib’ is always in place. 





‘‘ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCE QUARTER- 
ty’ is the impressive title of a new publi- 
cation, the first issue of which appeared in 
June. It is published by the Graduate School 
of Business and Public Administration of 
Cornell, of which Dr. Edward H. Litchfield 
has until recently been Dean. He is now 
Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Litchfield has a phrase which 
comes more closely than anything else in 
the Journal to expressing its purpose, which 
he says is to “‘bring us a little closer to a 
working theory of the nature of the admin- 
istrative process. I do not believe we have 
such a theory today’’. 

The editor of the new Journal is James 
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D. Thompson, of whom I should like to 
know more. It would appear that the 
Journal is addressed to students rather than 
to practitioners of administration. This im- 
pression is gained not only from the sorts 
of things which appear in the Journal but 
from the fact that the contributors are all 
academic people and the editorial board, 
with one exception, are similarly from pro- 
fessorial ranks. Perhaps this is only the 
consequence of its origin in the academic 
halls. 

Mr. Clyde T. Foster, president of the 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio) remarked in 
a conversation we had recently that he 
thought there was perhaps 5% of science in 
administration but that it required the 95% 
of art to apply the 5% of science effectively. 
Successful practitioners of administration— 
in business, government, church and de- 
fense—must join with professional theorists 
in an attempt to move the balance in ad- 
ministration from art towards science and 
this is going to require much practica] first- 
hand material, as well as plenty of good 
thinking and observation on the part of 
theorists. This suggests close collaboration 
with practical administrators in order to 
draw on the only original sources of living 
material. It behooves every worker in the 
field of personnel administration to follow 
this ambitious and important effort toward 
making more explicit aud understandable 
those crucial processes which we call 
administration. 

As a matter of fact, administration is in 
reality a complex system of abstractions, 
all of which are put into effect through 
people. The successful administrator is a 
person of high intellectual attainments, 
who has resources in many fields of knowl- 
edge and who has the capacity to draw 
simultaneously on many such sources for 
wise application at the proper moment, 
and one who is, above all, skilled in people 
relations. He is a person who thinks in 
principles rather than in rules and who 
operates as much with feeling-judgment as 


with thinking-judgment. Consequently, 
there is some doubt whether there is ever 
going to be much science in administration 
—unless we permit ourselves to define ad- 
ministration as something which covers 
all of the sciences which treat of people and 
their relationships. 
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**You can never trust a man in a matter which crosses his 
self-interest."’ 


—Fred Smith, Consultant 





‘““Wuy Can THE Soviet Union Turn 
Out More Enoineers and scientists than 
the United States?’ Following a visit to 
Russia, Swedish Premier Tage Erlander was 
asked that question, according to an 
Associated Press story recently. His answer 
was that the Russians have a better way of 
teaching mathematics in the grade and prep 
schools. He was impressed by amazing 
short-cut methods which he saw in action 
in Russian schools. He said the Russians 
have eliminated most of the boring ex- 
ercises and start at an early stage teaching 
the children how to think in mathematical 
abstracts. “‘As a result, Russian children 
are far more advanced in higher mathe- 
matics after ten years in public school than 
most high school students in the west. 
‘“This’’, he added, *“‘is the way the Russians 
create that broad recruiting basis for their 
universities, which may one day enable the 
Soviet Union to challenge the scientific and 
technological supremacy of the West.” 

In concluding he remarked, ‘As for 
teaching of the humanities, I think we 
should stick to our own way, since the 
Soviet way might well be a road to cultural 
impoverishment." 





Tue Pricut or Pgopte over 45 who 
have to find new jobs, often for reasons 
beyond their control, is becoming increas- 
ingly serious. I don’t know that anti-age- 
discrimination laws, already in effect in 
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several states, are the best solution of the 
problem but I am sure that a solution has 
to be found somehow. Maybe today’s 
“miracle drugs’’ and vitamin tablets are 
responsible; whatever the reason, it is a 
fact that at the turn of the century there 
were only about 13,500,000 people over 45 
years old, while now it is estimated there 
are more than 47,000,000 and the number is 
expected to be 64,000,000 within 20 years 
more. 

Partly because of the difficulty of fitting 
new middle-aged employees into established 
pension plans, many employers hire only 
younger people. Then too, when older 
workers are hired and have to be retired 
relatively soon, their pensions are often so 
meager that the company gets an unjusti- 
fied bad reputation in its community. So 
what's the answer? Could a non-contribu- 
tory retirement plan be made contributory 
with respect to employees taken on after a 
certain age, and could the contribution of 
workers hired after that age be made 
higher in proportion to salary? Older men 
expect to pay more for insurance; pre- 
sumably they would be glad to ante in 
whatever is required by the pension plan, 
especially if that means the difference be- 
tween getting or not getting a desired job. 
I'll be glad to have readers’ thoughts on 
this. 
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“Hindsight is always 20-20." 
—Frank Stanton 
President CBS 





Wate I Was in AN ELEVATOR AT THE 
SHERATON Briacxstong Horet in Chicago, 
an elderly man and his wife got in. The 
men already in the elevator, two of whom 
were sitting, stood up and removed their 
hats. The man, apparently addressing only 
his wife, made a peppery little speech about 


such misdirected chivalry, saying he saw no 
reason for men removing their hats when 
ladies entered elevators or stepping aside to 
permit ladies to leave first! . . . In Winston- 
Salem last week, one of the elevators in the 
Reynolds Building where the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco company has their offices displayed 
this sign: ‘“To conserve space, gentlemen 
are requested not to remove their hats in 
this elevator. Those nearest the door, please 
leave first, either men or women.”’ 
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“When you talk about communications, you are com- 
municating."’ 


—Thomas G. Spates 





ToM HAD SERVED LOYALLY FOR MANY 
Years and was hurt and disappointed when 
he didn’t receive a salary increase. At last, 
he gained enough courage to tackle the 
boss about it, saying ‘‘After all, I have had 
20 years of experience; isn’t that worth a 
raise?’’ “‘No’’, replied the boss, ‘‘you 
haven't had 20 years of experience; you 
have had one year’s experience 20 times.”’ 

This probably would not come under 
the head of good employee relations, but 
it does point to a situation which every 
employer knows exists in a small percentage 
of his staff. Many employers continue 
giving increases without much regard to 
the intrinsic importance and quality of the 
job performed. Definite salary standards 
and effective performance rating, plus 
communication to the employee about his 
progress or lack of it, would have obviated 
this situation. Probably Tom would still 
not have gotten a raise, but he wouldn't 
have been so unhappy about it. 


Wd May 





Developing Participation: 
Some Fundamental Forces 


heey relations training in business 
and industry is becoming increasingly 
popular and necessary. It is usually offered 
in a group situation, and ever since Lewin 
reported the superiority of the discussion 
method in contrast to the lecture method, 
great emphasis has been given to trainee 
participation. 

In Lewin’s study the objective was to 
change housewives’ entrenched food habits. 
In some groups the nutritionists used the 
lecture method and gave an informative 
account of the possibilities and the ways of 
preparing the recommended food. In other 
groups the nutritionists allowed discussion 
among the housewives while the same in- 
formation was presented. A follow-up 
showed that only three per cent of the 
housewives in the lecture groups served one 
of the recommended foods in contrast to 32 
per cent in the discussion groups. Greater 
involvement was the deciding factor. 

Lewin's studies were conducted during 
the last war and since then training pro- 
grams have made participation as im- 
portant as content. The training director 
knows the value of the interplay of 
thoughts and words of the trainees on 
learning and behavior change as they 
discuss a provocative problem and decide 
upon a solution. Involvement through 
participation helps to overcome many 
obstacles that otherwise might preclude 
training. A group of trainees have been 
known to agree upon a course of action in 
spite of the fact that their backgrounds, 
predispositions and attitudes would nor- 
mally prevent agreement. Why and how does 


By Euvcrene Emerson JENNINGS 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 





Participation of the right kind can be 
tremendously helpful to the training di- 
rector in working with a group to im- 
prove their handling of human relations 
problems. The value derived from it, 
however, depends on several *‘ powerful 
tendencies’’ which the author describes. 
This is the third of a series on Today’ 5 
Group Training Problems. 





consensus of opinion occur among a group 
of trainees who are uniquely different from 
each other? 

Judging by the emphasis many training 
directors place upon participation, one 
would think that that is the sole answer. 
However, there are different kinds and 
amounts of participation. The unbridled 
kind is probably less effective than or- 
ganized and guided participation. The 
self-oriented kind probably is less satisfying 
than the problem-oriented. Furthermore, 
there is no guarantee that participation will 
stimulate learning. 


AmiasiLtity Not ENouGcu 


Because of these questions, the current 
tendency is to go deeper than mere par- 
ticipation and create a climate or atmos- 
phere which leads the trainees to desire to 
participate. Stress is placed upon a climate 
wherein personal relationships are pleasant, 
the air is permeated with tolerance, effort 
and achievement are recognized, and there 
is the greatest freedom of expression. 
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However, these elements, although 
worthy, are not in themselves basic to a 
participant-group climate. Creating the 
right climate calls for a great deal more than 
good intentions and a general amiability 
among the trainees. Whenever a group 
comes together to work on a common 
undertaking, powerful tendencies, which I 
shall call theories, are brought into oper- 
ation and play a decisive role in determining 
the value of the participation. These 
‘‘theories’’ vary in complexity from the 
simple observation that group behavior 
and isolated behavior are substantially dif- 
ferent, to the profound observation that a 
psychological unity exists among trainees 
in perception of and responses to various 
subject matter. 

Creating a climate conducive to par- 
ticipation requires recognizing and or- 
ganizing the basic tendencies that arise in a 
group and which, when repressed or 
allowed unorganized expression, serve to 
limit both participation and learning. 
Theories regarding some principles relative 
to the degree of participation are discussed 
in this article of the series and will be 
followed in the next by a discussion of the 
principles relative to direction of participa- 
tion. 


RELEVANCY OF THE PROBLEM 


To begin with, the most elementary 
theory relates to the relevancy of the train- 
ing problem. If the human relations problem 
bears upon the trainees’ dominant needs 
and goals, participation is likely to be 
greater than if less relevant needs and goals 
are involved. 

This theory is supported by Schacter, 
who introduced a problem which was 
relevant to some groups and largely ir- 
relevant to other groups. The differences in 
participation between the two sets of 
groups were very striking. In the groups 
discussing a relevant problem the trainees 
made larger individual contributions to the 
discussion and there were fewer prolonged 


pauses in the discussion. The conclusion was 
apparent that when the problem touched 
upon the needs and goals of the group the 
tendency to participate was stronger. 


TRAINEES SHOULD Feet Negp 


Studies also suggest that unless the 
trainees have a felt need for training they 
will not be sensitive to a climate conducive 
to participation. In my opinion, this theory 
is commonly disregarded. Many training 
programs are conducted as if the supervisor, 
foreman or other trainee has an aroused 
need for human relations training when he 
takes a seat in the training room. This is not 
true. Some time should be devoted to show- 
ing the trainees the importance of the 
subject. At present this is usually done for 
introduction purposes and is not sufficient 
to motivate. 

Furthermore, it is not uncommon for 
training programs to be conducted as if the 
trainees were predisposed to drawing a 
relationship between the training material 
and their problems on the job. Bridging 
this gap is very important in creating 
relevancy and should be done by the trainees 
while in the training program. Only a 
brief association with supervisors and 
foremen would reveal that many are not 
sensitive to a need for human relations 
training. When put through a human 
relations program they may make a dis- 
tinction between what is said in the train- 
ing room and what is practical in the job 
situation. Many supervisors never see a 
relationship between the two, or see value 
in discussing situations with each other. 

Another factor that prevents showing 
the relevancy of the problem is that the 
trainees are often reluctant to state their 
needs and fears and anxieties, especially 
those that have an intimate bearing upon 
the problem. Unless they can bring them- 
selves to state these relationships, the 
chances are that they will not be made nor 
understood. Participation will be limited 
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to the degree that the trainees perceive the 
relevancy of the problem. 


D1rrERENCEs OF OPINION 


Participation is likely to increase as 
differences of opinion are perceived to exist 
among the trainees. Note what happens 
when a wedge is driven into a group of 
people, dividing them into two sides where 
complete agreement existed before. Par- 
ticipation is not only bound to be more 
intense but also of a different type. It will be 
more persuasive than informative, more 
directed than unled. 

In several of my classes I found that 
participation increased in proportion to the 
number of conflicting opinions. When only 
two people were perceived as antagonists, 
participation was considerably less than 
when I was able to get another student to 
interject a different viewpoint. Not only 
did more students participate who before 
did not express their views, but the two 
students who were the original antagonists 
became more aggressive and emphatic. 
Instead of the students perceiving only two 
possible viewpoints they went away think- 
ing about several sides of the question. The 
participation was not only greater but 
more broadening. 


CoHESIVENEsS ENCOURAGES PARTICIPATION 


Participation is likely to increase as 
cohesiveness of the group increases. By 
“‘cohesiveness’’ I mean the attraction that 
the training group offers the individual 
trainee. Such things as friendship, status, 
and recognition are elements offering at- 
traction. Thus, a cohesive group is one in 
which these elements are commonly felt by 
the trainees. 

This aspect was studied by arranging 
subjects so that there were several highly 
cohesive groups and several low-cohesive 
groups. During the discussion the groups 
with high cohesiveness proceeded at a more 
intense rate and attempted to influence each 


other more. In addition, the group members 
made a greater effort to participate some- 
how. 

Another study suggests that as mem- 
ers place an increasing value on partici- 
pation, their satisfaction in participation 
increases. Thebaut, studying under-privi- 
leged groups, revealed that people with low 
status and recognition were prone to 
disassociate with the group when dif- 
ficulties were encountered. 

In a training situation the low-status 
members are the first to withdraw from 
participation when a block is encountered. 
This is usually true excepting for the in- 
dividual who, because of low status, 
attempts to create the block by a form of 
participation. In any event it seems that, 
by increasing the attractiveness of member- 
ship in the group to each member, one can 
increase participation. 


WHEN TRAINEES GROUPED THEMSELVES 


I studied this possibility with a group 
of trainees who were allowed to move from 
group to group as they desired. The study 
revealed that communication increased as 
the group members became more friendly. 
Most of the trainees seemed to get more 
satisfaction from interacting with others 
whom they liked. It was easier to par- 
ticipate and this participation was greater 
than when the trainees were randomly 
grouped without regard to their likes and 
dislikes of each other. The tendency of 
friendship to increase ease of participation 
is supported by Festinger, Cartwright and 
others, who found that where friendship 
did not exist participation was restrained. 

These data suggest that one way to 
acquire greater participation is to allow the 
trainees to group themselves as much as 
possible. So many programs arrange the 
trainees into groups and then do not allow 
them opportunity to go to another group. 
As will be shown later, training groups are 
usually too large and should be divided into 
smaller groups. This subdividing not only 
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facilitates discussion, but also encourages 
moving about by providing more groups 
from which to choose associates. 


ENTHUSIASM Bregeps ENTHUSIASM 


In passing, it might be mentioned that 
the more eager some of the trainees are to 
participate, the greater will be the group's 
participation. This principle merely means 
that a group that has enthusiasm and 
interest attracts other people who, without 
knowing the nature of the activity, never- 
theless want to be a part of it. The more 
interest and enthusiasm is shown by some 
trainees, the more others, who might 
normally be disinterested, become in- 
terested. The relevancy of the problem is 
often brought out and emphasized because 
some group members have interest and 
enthusiasm. 

Insofar as the problem actually has 
relevancy, interest and enthusiasm will 
compound on such relevancy. I cannot 
point to direct evidence of this tendency. 
However, in the Lewin studies previously 
mentioned, one reason why group partici- 
pation was more successful than the lecture 
method was that the desire to participate— 
in any kind of group and about any kind of 
subject—was satisfied. This was not the 
case in the lecture groups. Discussion of the 
problem by some created interest in others, 
whose interest in turn stimulated dis- 
cussion. It is a sort of chain reaction. 

Certainly if the training director were 
to rely solely upon the interest and en- 
thusiasm generated only by the nature of 
the problem, at times he would find little 
participation. The ability to capitalize on 
the interest shown by a few of the trainees 
at the outset, and to use this interest as a 
lever for building interest in others, is an 
effective way of spreading the urge to 
participate. 

Another theory that has wide ap- 
plication to training is related to the size of 
training groups. Participation will tend to 
be greater and more uniformly distributed 


in small groups than in large groups. Sim- 
mel in a study of small groups recognized 
the importance that size has in stimulating 
participation. 


Size or Group Arrsects PARTICIPATION 


In study groups of Boy Scouts, Hare 
concluded that too little chance to par- 
ticipate not only reduces participation 
substantially but that members in groups of 
twelve also feel more rushed than members 
in groups of five. Leaders in small groups 
reported too much time in some cases, 
while leaders in large groups reported too 
little time. There were more chances to 
speak in the small groups than in the large. 
Hare suggests that the reason members in 
large groups tend to participate less is that, 
where there are many more members, their 
Opinions count less; in small groups in- 
dividual opinions count more. 

Bales indicates that groups of four or 
five tend to have a more even distribution 
of participation between members, while in 
larger groups participation is more apt to 
be confined to a few. He suggests that the 
best size group for participation is probably 
five. When the group is larger than seven, 
the trainees with low participation tend to 
either stop talking or they center their 
remarks on a few. In the smaller group each 
member tends to say at least something to 
each other member. 

My research with both small groups, 
the size of three and five, and large groups, 
as many as twelve and twenty, indicates 
that the same number of outstanding 
participators will be found in both large 
and small groups. That is, in a group of 
twelve usually three or four will evolve as 
the outstanding participants, whereas in a 
group of six or seven the same number will 
stand out. This, of course, varies con- 
siderably with the group and subject 
material. In small groups the tendency to 
focus on a few is just as great as in the large 
groups. But of course the percentage of 
participants is greater in small groups. 
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These studies have tremendous ap- 
plication to human relations training. 
The poorest way to motivate the low par- 
ticipators, and the best way to give the 
more vocal trainees influence, is to put 
them in a large group. Many training 
groups number around fifteen to twenty 
people and this seems much too large if the 
aim is to elicit participation as an aid to 
learning. Care should be taken to provide 
equal opportunity to participate if the 
success of the training program depends on 
the trainees’ participation. 


DissaATISFACTION RELATED TO PARTICIPATION 


The lack of sufficient opportunity to 
participate will result in dissatisfaction 
with the training. Preston and Heintz 
found that, when both leaders and non- 
leaders participated more nearly equally, 
the members reported the discussion to be 
more interesting and satisfying. Where the 
leaders merely presented the problem and 
withdrew from active participation, the 
leaders and non-leaders were less satisfied 
with the results. Hare found that after 
group discussion the trainees who were the 
most dissatisfied were those who felt little 
opportunity to speak. He also found that, 
because less opportunity exists in large 
groups of about twelve or more, more 
dissatisfied members will exist in them 
than in small groups of five or seven. 

This theory does not suggest that the 
objective of the training director should be 
to obtain equal participation from the 
trainees. On this subject Bales states that 
participation does not necessarily mean 
that the trainees should talk an equal 
amount. ‘As a matter of fact,’’ he says, 
“even approximate equality of actual 
talking time among members is very rare; 
and when it does appear, it is usually associ- 
ated with a free-for-all conflict.’’ Shaw 
studies the question of whether groups 
could obtain a larger proportion of correct 
solutions to certain problems than in- 
dividuals could. She concluded that groups 


could; and also noted that members in 
groups with both correct and incorrect 
solutions did not participate equally. 


PartTicipATION Negep Not Bg Equa 


The important factor to note concern- 
ing group training is this: that, more im- 
portant than whether or not one has equal 
participation, is whether or not every 
member feels equal opportunity to par- 
ticipate. Participation is mecessary before 
many members will affirm the group's 
solution; it is necessary because it makes 
them feel that the group’s decision is their 
own, and their participation is satisfying. 
For some members there is no substitute 
for some actual verbal participation, no 
matter how slight. 

Whereas too little participation re- 
sults in too few ideas and suggestions, too 
much participation creates a feeling of 
competition. Deutsch studies the effects of 
a competitive versus a cooperative climate 
on group productivity. His results show 
that generally when competition is present 
among members of a group, whether be- 
cause of participation or the presence of 
mutually exclusive goals, greater personal 
insecurity and expectation of hostility from 
others is present. That is, competition re- 
sulting from too much participation will 
tend to make more members feel tense and 
insecure. Furthermore, competitive par- 
ticipation often marks self-centered activity 
rather than group-centered activity. As 
mentioned previously, self-centered be- 
havior is usually less satisfying and should 
be avoided as much as possible. These 
possibilities should be borne in mind by the 
training director, since training can be 
affected by too much participation as well 
as too little. 
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““A company gets the shop stewards it deserves.” 
—D. F. Hutchison, 
Chief Personnel Officer 
Philips Electrical Industries, Led. 








Imperial Chemical Industries 
Salary Scheme 


1. Osjyects OF THE SCHEME 


8 ey main objects of the scheme are: 

1. To attract and retain staff of 
outstanding ability in so far as this can be 
done by paying them well and by advancing 
them rapidly to comparatively high levels 
of salary, irrespective of age. 

2. To pay the remainder of the staff 
well, on standards which compare favour- 
ably with those of other employers, but to 
avoid drifting upwards into overpayment. 

3. To maintain similar standards of 
remuneration for comparable jobs in all 
parts of I.C.I. while giving due recognition 
to the performance of individuals in their 
jobs. 

4. To provide incentives to maintain a 
high standard of performance among all 
ranks. 

5- To bring to their appropriate 
maxima while still comparatively young 
those staff who have not been promoted or 
who may never be promoted from their 
present clerical or other grade. 


2. Matin Guiprino PRrIinciPLes 


The main principles of the scheme are: 





(Editor’s note: We are indebted to Mr. W. S. Bris- 
towe, manager of the I.C.I. Central Staff Department, for 
permission to present the company's salary plan as it is 
given to company executives in a 12-page, 8” x 10” booklet. 
The text is quoted almost in its entirety; an appendix about 
“posts for which normal job maxima are inappropriate’’ has 
been omitted. Actual salary figures have been deleted in most 
instances, not only because these may be considered confi- 
dential but because they do not mean a great deal with 
relation to U.S. dollars and U.S. pay standards. Other I.C.I. 
documents were presented in our July-August and September 
issues.) 


ImpeRIAL CHEMICAL INDUuUsTRIEs LIMITED 


London, England 





There are several advantages in spelling 
out your salary policies in detail for the 
guidance of your section managers. 
Among them: it makes for equity 
throughout the company, and between 
people doing the same kind of work under 
different bosses; it helps keep salary 
costs under control; it gives immediate 
supervisors the power of decision about 
raises within the prescribed limits, thus 
strengthening their hand. This salary 
statement by a large British company is 
one of the best we have seen. American 
companies’ handling of the matter will 
be discussed in coming issues. 





(4) To establish maximum salaries for 
each definable job done well. 

(6) To permit a Personal Maximum 
salary to be established above or below the. 
Job Maximum in recognition of the in- 
dividual’s performance in the job. 

(c) To dispense with all salary scales, 
except the existing minimum age scales for 
young staff, and to introduce in their place 
a ‘‘bogey’’ period for progression to any 
particular maximum. 

(4) To accompany promotion with an 
immediate increase in salary. 

(¢) To grant no more increases in salary 
once the maximum for the job has been 
reached, or the Personal Maximum if the 
latter differs from the former. 

(f) To give information to staff at, or 
soon after, the time of recruitment and sub- 
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sequently at the time of promotion, of the 
maximum salaries they may expect to reach 
in their present jobs, provided they do them 
well. 

(g) To introduce a system of Continued 
Good Service Bonuses which may be paid 
periodically to staff who have reached 
their maximum. 

(A) To award Special Bonuses to staff 
who carry out really exceptional work. 


3. Jos Maximum 


Assessments of maximum salaries for 
the majority of jobs in the Company have 
been made and entered in the salary sheets 
against the names of the present occupants. 
These assessments, which are being con- 
stantly reviewed, have been made on a 
comparable basis throughout the Com- 
pany and reached in agreement with local 
managements. They are based on the 
nature, complexity and responsibility of 
each job and not merely on their descriptive 
title. It follows from this that all “Section 
Leaders,"’ for instance, in a department, 
have not necessarily been assessed with the 
same maximum. 


How to Alter Existing Maxima 


It is not claimed that the maximum 
salaries assigned to jobs are absolutely 
correct. It is regarded as a continuous 
process aiming to get them as nearly correct 
as possible. It is the duty of a Head of a 
Department to point out alterations which, 
in his view, ought to be made. Local 
managements should examine these sug- 
gestions in relation to jobs in other de- 
partments and, if they agree with them, 
forward them to the Central Staff Depart- 
ment for approval where the proposed 
maximum is ( ) or over. It is as well to 
recognise clearly the part to be played 
by these three parties. The Head of a De- 
partment knows the detailed work in- 
volved and should strive for fair measure- 
ment of jobs within his department. The 
local management should aim for a fair 


measurement as between one department 
and another. The Central Staff Depart- 
ment’s duty is to satisfy itself that the 
proposed changes do not upset the relation- 
ship of salaries established throughout the 
Company. 

Proposals for the alteration of Job 
Maxima may be put forward at any time 
in the year except during the last quarter. 

The information which should ac- 
company all proposals is as follows: 

(4) The proposed new maximum. 

(6) A full description of the job. 

(c) Its relationship to other jobs which 
have been assessed. 

(d) The reasons for wishing to alter the 
existing maximum. 

Division Boards are authorised to 
introduce new or alter existing Job Maxima 
for posts carrying Job Maxima not ex- 
ceeding ( ) provided: 

(a4) Any such alterations do not apply 
to categories of staff (i.e. Draughtsmen, 
Cost Clerks, Shorthand Typists, Laboratory 
Assistants, etc.) and 

(6) The standard rates of Job Maxima, 
as stated in C.S. 1825, are used. 


How to Assess New Jobs or Jobs Not Already 


Assessed 


In the first instance the maximum for a 
new job should be assessed by the Head of 
Department and the Staff Manager or 
Division Personnel Director, after they 
have related it fairly to jobs carrying 
similar responsibilities and requiring equiv- 
alent qualifications. Thereafter the proposal 
should be put forward to the Central Staff 
Department by the local management in 
the same way as for an alteration in a 
maximum, i.e. where the proposed max- 
imum is ( —) or over. 

In some cases it will be obvious that 
the true assessment of a new job can only be 
settled after a period of trial and develop- 
ment. In such cases there is no reason why 
the initial maximum assigned to the job 
should not be provisional to be confirmed or 
revised later. 
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Recording Assessments of Maxima 


It is the duty of local Staff Depart- 
ments and the Central Staff Department to 
ensure that Job Maxima are properly re- 
corded. 


How to Assess the Maximum Salaries of Men 
Who Are in Jobs Which Are Not Readily 
Definable 


There are many jobs on the technical 
side, such as those of research chemists and 
engineers, which cannot be readily defined 
and where the individual's qualifications 
and ability are the governing factors which 
determine his value to the Company. These 
require separate treatment which will be 
explained to those Heads of Departments 
who employ such staff. 


The Lowest Maximum to be Paid by the 
Company 


While there may, of course, always be 
special circumstances which may lead to 
exceptions, as a general rule the lowest 
maximum for any job occupied by a man 
should not be less than ( ) and for 
that occupied by a woman not less than 


C 

Therefore, young male or female clerks 
and young typists or shorthand typists at 
the time of recruitment should normally 
have ( ) and ¢ ) respectively 
recorded as their initial maximum, from 
which they could be promoted later to 
grades assessed with higher maxima. For 
those who do not earn promotion, these 
‘minimum maxima’’ are intended to pro- 
vide an adequate amount on which to live. 


The Maxima for Women Doing Jobs Similar to 
Men 


The Company's general policy at the 
moment is to establish the maximum for a 
job done by a woman at 80 per cent of the 
maximum for the same job done by a man. 
In most cases this seems to be an appropriate 
ratio. Where it is not, a Personal Maximum 
may be introduced. 


4. Persona, Maximum 


Not only the job but the individual's 
performance in it must be taken into 
account in deciding salaries. Flexibility is 
provided in the salary scheme by recog- 
nising that there are plus and minus per- 
formers who ought to get more or less 
salary respectively than that provided by 
the Job Maximum. This is achieved by 
means of a Personal Maximum which 
should normally not be more than 10 per 
cent above or below the Job Maximum. 
A greater variation could be allowed but it 
is thought that this would usually imply 
that the individual concerned was either 
unsuitable or else too good for his job. 

No precise guidance can be given as to 
the proportion of staff who should have a 
Personal Maximum. In general terms it can 
be said that there should be comparatively 
few in the lower grades of staff but that the 
proportion is likely to increase progres- 
sively as senior posts are reached. Among 
these grades it is more likely that there will 
be individuals for whom a Io per cent 
variation will not be adequate; staff, on 
the one hand, who fall far below require- 
ments but for whom other employment is 
not readily available, and staff, on the 
other, whose outstanding qualities of 
initiative and drive have transformed the 
importance of the job itself. 


5. Procress TowarDs THE Maximum 


Minimum age scales are used as a guide 
for the salary progress of Junior Staff. 
None of these scales go beyond age 26. 

From the time they leave the age scales, 
or from recruitment in the case of more 
Senior Staff (staff with maxima of ——— 
and upwards), the rate of progress to the 
salary maximum has to be carefully con- 
sidered. The underlying intention is to bring 
staff to their maximum about the time they 
are doing their jobs as well as they will ever 
be doing them or amply fulfil all require- 
ments in the posts they occupy. Bogey pe- 
riods for this progress, which must be varied 
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in the light of particular circumstances, 
have been fixed under two headings: 
(4) Progress to the initial maximum. 
(6) Progress to the maximum of any 
specific job to which the individual may 
be promoted in the course of his or her 
career. 


(a) Progress to the Initial Maximum 


The guide here is to bring staff to their 
initial maximum at age 33 in the case of 
men. The progress should be more rapid 
or more slow according to individual cir- 
cumstances. The same age applies to women 
whose maxima have been fixed in relation 
to those of men (i.e. 80 per cent of the male 
rate) but in the case of shorthand typists, 
for instance, with initial maxima of 
¢ ) the guide is to bring them to this 
figure at age 26. 


(b) Progress to the Maximum of a Job to Which 
an Individual Has Been Promoted 


Here considerable flexibility should be 
maintained but as a general guide the 
bogey period should be five years or age 33, 
whichever is the later. 

In many cases a man or woman who has 
had experience of the type of work entailed 
in the job to which he or she is promoted 
will be duing the job as well as it can be 
done in about five years—perhaps even in 
a shorter period—but in other cases (a 
newly-created job, or a job in which the 
holder has not had previous experience) a 
longer period may be more appropriate. 

The qualifying guide that maxima 
should not be reached before age 33 does not 
apply to women in women’s jobs (such as 
shorthand typists, secretaries, etc.). In 
those cases where women in clerical or 
equivalent grades under age 26 are assessed 
at a maximum in excess of ( ) they 
should reach the maximum in 5 years or at 
age 29, whichever is the later. The age 
figure of 33 is necessary, however, where 
men, Or women in men’s jobs, are con- 
cerned, in order to avoid those who are 


promoted before they are 28 having a lower 
bogey age for attaining their maximum 
than other staff in the same job for whom it 
represents an initial maximum. For ex- 
ample, a Laboratory Assistant who is 
promoted to the rank of Technical Officer 
after attaining an external degree at, say, 
age 26 would have age 33 (and not 31) as 
the bogey year for reaching the Technical 
Officer's maximum. It is intrinsic in the 
scheme, of course, that he could reach his 
maximum before he reached age 33 if he 
shows great ability. Similarly, and for the 
same reason, clerks with maxima assessed 
at ( ) should not have a bogey year 
for attaining their maximum below age 
33 whatever their history of promotions 
may be. 


6. Satary ApjusTMENT ON PROMOTION 


In general terms it is the Company's 
policy to grant an immediate increase in 
salary on promotion. This is not a fixed 
rule, nor can precise guidance be given as 
to the amount of such increases. Two ex- 
amples of general practice may, however, be 
helpful: 

Gi) A clerk with a salary of £779 ina 
job with a maximum of {£805 is promoted 
to another in which the maximum is 
assessed at £870. He is a good sound worker 
who already has had some experience of 
the work he will be called upon to do. In 
this case he might be given {26 on pro- 
motion, thus bringing his salary up to 
£805, which is the maximum for the job 
he is leaving. 

Gi) A man with a salary of £1095 is 
promoted to a job with a maximum of 
£1865. In this case an increase of, say, 
£220 might be considered suitable provided 
full confidence is felt in his ability to make 
a success of the new job. He would then 
have a salary of £1315 and there would be 
£550 in hand which, as a guide, he might 
be expected to receive during the next five 
salary revisions. 

In both these examples the increase 
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granted on promotion is two-sevenths of the 
difference between the man's salary and the 
maximum for his new post, but it would be 
a mistake to adopt any general formula such 
as this for all cases. 

Sometimes, in the absence of a more 
suitable candidate, a person may be selected 
for promotion whose ability to do the job 
is in some doubt. Sometimes the individual 
may be thought to have been overpaid in 
his or her previous post. These are cases 
where the general policy should not be 
applied. 

Where a promotion takes place in the 
latter half of the year, some adjustment of 
salary should be made at the time, but the 
increment at the end of the year must also 
be considered. 


7. Procepure Arrer THE Maximum Has 
Bren REACHED 


Any scheme which involves a rapid 
advance to a salary maximum is in the 
interests of the staff, but their arrival at a 
maximum, some and perhaps many years 
before reaching retiring age, may introduce 
problems. If it is felt that the maximum 
fairly assesses the value of an individual's 
performance in a particular job, no further 
increases in salary can be justified. It has 
been agreed, however, that occasional 
bonuses should be granted to staff who 
continue to do their jobs well after their 
appropriate maximum has been reached. 
These ‘‘Continued Good Service Bonuses”’ 
should, as a general guide, amount to up to 
10 per cent of the individual's salary and be 
granted about every five years. The objects 
of the scheme would, however, be lost if 
these bonuses were granted automatically 
in the fifth year and for the same amount on 
each occasion irrespective of individual 
performance. The five years is merely a guide 
period and some staff should receive the 
bonus at longer intervals or not at all and 
be told the reason for this. Others should 
receive the bonus in, say, the third year. 
In no case should a year be chosen in which 


an individual's work had not been satis- 
factory. It is not necessary for the bonus to 
amount to a full 10 per cent of salary. 

This bonus system is intended to pro- 
vide an incentive to good work even where, 
for any reason, the chances of promotion to 
a better job are remote. 


8. INFORMATION TO STAFF 


A brief outline of the I.C.I. Salary 
Scheme is issued to staff, but the important 
question arises as to whether they should 
each be told individually the maximum 
salary they may expect to receive in their 
present jobs. This decision is left to local 
managements. It is the hope of the Central 
Staff Department that as many staff as 
possible will be told their salary max- 
imum, but it is very important that all 
staff who are told this should also be 
warned that: 

(4) The Company reserves the right to 
alter maxima upwards or downwards. 

(6) The attainment of the maximum is 
dependent on continued good work. 

(¢) Payment of the salaries contem- 
plated at present naturally depends on the 
continuing prosperity of the Company. 


9. Speciat Bonusgs 


Special Bonuses are divorced entirely 
from the salary revision and are intended to 
provide an opportunity for granting a re- 
ward to individuals who have shown great 
merit in special work which is normally, 
but not necessarily, outside the scope or 
reasonable demands of their duties. Recom- 
mendations for these Bonuses should be 
made by local managements to the Central 
Staff Department at the time of the com- 
pletion of the special work and mot at salary 
revision. 
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“The difference between coaching and criticizing is your 
attitude.” 
—Fred Smith, Consultant 








Fringe (Plus-Wage) Benefits 


oo. A fringe benefit is any 
remuneration, to or on behalf of the 
employee, which is in addition to the 
regular hourly or incentive wage for hours 
of actual work. A fringe benefit may accrue 
from Company policy, bi-lateral agreement 
or legal requirement. It may take the form 
of monetary payments, services, privileges, 
benefits or awards. It represents pay for 
hours not worked or extra pay for hours 
worked. It is a labor cost for which no 
tangible return is apparent to the em- 
ployer, but which, in turn, provides the 
employee with extra pay, added security or 
more desirable working conditions. 


OUTLINE 
A. Pay ror Time not WorxkKEpD 


Pay during illness 

Vacation pay (away from the job) 
Pay for holidays not worked 
Paid rest periods 

Paid lunch periods 

Jury pay allowance 

Voting pay allowance 

. Military service pay 

. Death in family 

. Wash-up time 

. Travel time 

. Supplemental unemployment pay 
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B. Extra Pay ror Time WorxKep 


. Overtime, Saturday, Sunday, holiday or 
other premium pay. 

. Vacation pay (no time off) 

. Shift premium 

. Social Security 

. Workmen's compensation 

. Unemployment compensation 


By R. H. Hoos, Chairman 
Administrative Relations Committee 


Northwestern Ohio Industrial Council 





Our thanks to R. H. Hoge, Director, 
Wage and Salary Administration, 
Owens-Illinois, Toledo, Obio, for this 
statement on ‘Fringe Benefits’. 
“When we started on this,’’ be says, 
“we found each company to have a set 
and different notion of a fringe. No two 
firms figured the costs on a similar 
basis. Now I believe we will get some 
comparisons on a local basis.’’ You may 
agree that this is something which was 
long overdue, and which many personnel 
offices will find useful. The committee 
report, recently adopted by the Council, 
is presented just as it was sent to mem- 
bers. 





. Pension plan 
. Profit sharing 
. Christmas, year-end or special bonuses 
. Group insurance 

a) Life 

b) Hospitalization 

c) Health & Accident 

d) Surgical & Medical 

e) Total and permanent disability 
. Death benefit 
. Food cost subsidy 
. Shoes and clothing (not essential to 

performing the job) 
. Bargaining and grievance time 
. Severance pay 
. Service awards 


. Athletic and other recreation events 


. Employee education 
. Administrative cost of administering 
fringes 
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a) Wages and salaries 
b) Office facilities and expense 
c) Telephone and travel expense 


C. Measure or Cost 


The total annual cost of each fringe 
item should be divided by the total man- 
hours actually worked and the result ex- 
pressed in ‘‘cents per man-hour worked”’. 
(See Note; Definition of Hours Worked). 

Man-hours worked should be con- 
strued literally as time on the job. Any time 
the employee is away from the job for 
reasons of personal comfort, convenience or 
pleasure should be treated as time not 
worked. On the other hand, operational 
delays for reasons other than the personal 
comfort, convenience or pleasure of the 
employee should be treated as time worked. 
This is consistent with the definition of 
fringe items because the employee is on the 
job, at the spot to produce units. 


For the sake of uniformity and con- 
sistency there should be no equivocating 
about what constitutes time worked. For 
example, where work is performed ac- 
cording to measured standards, with built- 
in time for rest and relief, such built-in 
time, for the purpose of determining fringe 
costs, should be pulled out and treated as 
time not worked; man-hours paid for but 
not worked. 

Inter - company and intra - company 
fringe cost comparisons are invalid unless 
the bases of computing such costs are 
standardized. The rigid or inflexible line 
drawn above appears to be the only standard 
which can be clearly and accurately de- 
fined. 


' Note: Hours worked include all time an employee is 
required to be on duty or on the employer's premises or at a 
prescribed workplace, and all time during which he is suf- 
fered or permitted to work for the employer. 

—W & H Regulations 
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The Bethel Way of 
Acquiring Group Skills 


\ \ J uxn I was invited to be a partici- 


pating visitor for three days during 
one of the Bethel three-week sessions in 
Group Development, in order to report to 
PERSONNEL JouRNAL readers about the con- 
ference, I accepted with alacrity. The 
Assistant Editor and I left from Massachu- 
setts when our regular Sunday star boat 
race was Over, sO our start was a late one. 
We spent the night in Portland at the 
Lafayette Hotel and got an early start for 
Bethel, Maine, in order to be there before 
g o'clock. 

I was briefed by Dr. Leland Bradford, 
who is Director of the Bethel Summer 
Laboratory and on the permanent staff of 
the National Education Association in 
Washington as Director of the National 
Training Laboratories. The laboratory 
sprang from Lewin's creative work in the 
social sciences and his studies of the nature 
of human behavior in groups. I knew little 
more about the laboratory than most of the 
‘“delegates’’ who attend, who knew only 
that they might attain some increase in 
skill as member or chairman of some group 
or committee. My position was not much 
different from theirs upon entering the 
room of Group 2, to which I had been as- 
signed for the three-day period. 

When each delegate joins his group for 
the first time, he finds himself in a room 
with about 18 other persons. They take 
places at random around a large oval table. 
Two ‘“‘trainers’’ are present, who are pro- 
fessional teachers and research workers in 
sociology or related sciences. One of the 
trainers explains to the group that they are 


By Epwarp N. Hay 





The most remarkable thing about a 
‘* Bethel Laboratory Conference’’ is that 
it is unled, unstructured—and uninhib- 
ited except as the minds of the partici- 
pants put up barriers. It may take a 
week or more for a leader or leaders to 
emerge from the group, and for the group 
to recognize and agree on a constructive 
central idea for discussion. The author 
reports his impressions after attending 
three days of the three-week conference. 





there to be of any possible assistance and 
not to act with authority and that each 
member of the group is free to do as he 
pleases. There is no agenda or program for 
the committee but they will have 15 two- 
hour sessions in which to work out their 
own organization, aims and specific pro- 
grams. 

After this brief introduction, the 
trainer remains silent. From there on, the 
members of the group do as they please. In 
most such groups there follows a period of 
silence, which sometimes becomes almost 
unbearable. Many of the delegates feel a 
lack of security in a situation such as this, 
where there is no authority to tell them 
what to do and no stated goals to work 
toward. 


Discussion AIMLEss AT First 


Under the circumstances, one member 
may tell the group that they should do this 
or that. Such an announcement is usually 
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met by a brief period of silence followed by 
an objection by a member whose interests 
are along different lines. Another member 
may speak up with some other program in 
mind. Other members will comment and the 
discussion will range across many topics 
in an aimless fashion. 

This leaderless, unfocused discussion 
may go on for a week, or even for the 
better part of two weeks. There comes a 
time, however, when most groups find 
themselves able to understand one another 
and to agree on some sort of program. 
Some of these groups even elect, or agree 
informally, on one or more of the members 
as leaders. Such leaders, however, are 
usually limited in their role to a particular 
project. 

The group that I joined was a par- 
ticularly interesting one. It was made up of 
equal numbers of men and women and was a 
cross-section of the whole conference of 120 
people. Of these 120 people the largest 
number were from education, followed in 
numbers by those representing government, 
social agencies, the church and health 
agencies. There were a few from industry, 
three psychiatrists and one labor union 
leader. I joined group 2 in the morning of its 
fifth day and was told by the trainer before 
I entered the room that he would announce 
my arrival to the group and they would de- 
cide whether I was to be admitted at all 
and, if so, at what time and on what 
conditions. 


Tsoucuts Becin To Focus 


After a few minutes’ wait, I was ad- 
mitted and invited to sit in a vacant chair 
that was available and to make any con- 
tribution I cared to. I was aware that the 
attention of every member was focused on 
me and found it rather easy to keep still— 
something that is not ordinarily my 
highest talent! I was not fully prepared 
for what I found. I looked in vain for any 
clear sense of direction as to what was 


going on or any evidence that a leader had 
emerged. 

At the end of Monday morning one of 
the members, Lillian by name, commented 
that, although apparently the group was 
entirely free to do anything it chose, in 
fact it really was not; that there really was a 
structure of their own making for the 
meeting; that they had felt obliged to stay 
together rather than to break up into small 
groups or quit, and that this was a volun- 
tary limitation on their own freedom. 
Another member, Val, commented that 
there were roles to be played in the progress 
of their discussion and in each case someone 
always volunteered to undertake it who 
felt that he could—and was someone whom 
the group would accept in that role. As the 
discussion proceeded, objectives became 
clearer and appropriate means were rather 
generally perceived or accepted on the 
suggestion of one or another of the mem- 
bers. 


Group Discrpuinges [TsELF 


It was very noticeable that a number of 
people in the group tried very hard to 
““structure’’ the situation in the way in 
which they wished to work. This seemed 
often to come from a feeling of insecurity 
on their part due to the lack of apparent 
purpose of the group. For example, one of 
the members from industry would, several 
times each day, break into the meeting 
with a vigorous suggestion for specific 
action. This would be treated usually with a 
short period of silence after which some 
member would take up another train of 
thought. 

At the Tuesday meeting it struck me 
that members were showing very little re- 
spect for each other. One member would 
discuss a certain topic and gradually, as 
other members participated, the subject 
would veer into an entirely different field. 
I got the feeling that there was an insuffi- 
cient respect for the rights of some of the 
other members and there was a good deal of 
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idle spontaneity. In the third session, I was 
more than astonished to find that the group 
itself had recognized this situation and 
gradually arrived at a consensus that 
thereafter members would more fully re- 
spect the discussion that was taking place 
until it had run a natural course. 

It was interesting to see the group re- 
ject any attempts by individual members to 
assert authority. For instance, there were 
two psychiatrists in the group, whose 
training might fairly be thought to give 
them a superior understanding of feelings 
and behavior in such a situation as this. 
But when either psychiatrist tried to speak 
authoritatively from his special experience, 
he was promptly reminded that his com- 
ments were acceptable to the group for any 
value they might have to the group but 
‘‘please don’* put on airs just because you 
are a psychiatrist and think we want you 
to explain our behavior to us.”’ 

The two trainers were also kept firmly 
in place and restricted to the role of regular 
members. On one occasion several people 
tried to speak at the same time on the 
topic of the moment and one of the trainers 
interrupted, saying ‘‘Let’s all reserve our 
comment until we can hear from Val on 
this matter.’’ Everyone became silent—the 
‘‘authority’’ habit had taken hold again— 
and Val, thus fortified, proceeded to 
pontificate. When he had finished one of the 
members quietly reminded the trainer that 
he was there only as a member and that he 
had no right to assert any authority by 
shushing all the other members and telling 
one to speak. This remark met with the 
warm endorsement of the whole group in- 
cluding the trainer himself! 


‘““Terriric Jott’ IN THE ExPERIENCE 


Unfortunately, I could not remain to 
the end of the fifteen-day session but I was 
there long enough to receive a terrific jolt 
from the experience. These groups have no 
respect for the reputation or authority of 
any participant; such a person is just 


another member of the group to be treated 
on his merits. It became very clear that 
members were completely intolerant of the 
attempts by individuals to dominate the 
group. Stuart Chase has described this very 
well in his book, “‘Roads to Agreement’’. 
He spent a week as an observer in a group 
under much the same conditions that I 
enjoyed. His book is well worth reading 
for the chapter on Bethel as well as for the 
other related material he so interestingly 
presents. 

Another striking experience was to see 
how most of the members of the group 
gradually became aware of the deep but 
silent feelings of several exceptionally 
sensitive and uncommunicative members. 
Some people, we know, have extremely 
sensitive natures but have an almost total 
lack of ability to make them known. They 
are what Carl Jung calls the feeling-intro- 
verts. There was always some member who 
became aware of deep and unsatisfied 
feelings of such a member and at a critical 
moment would sense his or her lack of ac- 
ceptance of the trend of thinking of the 
group. He would, by a skillful question, 
reveal his awareness of the feeling and 
would thereby release a torrent of such 
feelings from the unhappy member. Often 
after such a release the whole trend of dis- 
cussion would take an entirely new and 
usually constructive direction. 


Metuop Maxgs Betrer Group MEMBERS 


This brief experience at Bethel gave me 
some feeling of accomplishment of the aims 
that Dr. Bradford had set forth in the be- 
ginning as those which the group might 
achieve. The first of these was a sensitivity 
to the attitudes and thoughts of members 
in a discussion of this kind, with some in- 
crease in ability to diagnose these situa- 
tions. Second, a better insight into the 
effect of one’s own behavior on others in 
the group. It also clearly demonstrated 
some of the very deep capacities of the 
group to solve problems that concern the 
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needs of a varied assortment of people and, 
finally, and perhaps most importantly from 
an industrial standpoint, it gave me an 
understanding that will, I am sure, in- 
crease my skill as chairman or member of a 
group or committee. 

Many other things happened at Bethel 
which were interesting. One which might 
be mentioned was the atmosphere of cor- 
diality which pervaded everything that was 
done. The physical arrangements and plan- 
ning were excellent and the scenery and 
setting were unsurpassed. The sessions were 
held in the buildings of the Gould School 
for Boys. Bethel itself is about 70 miles 
northwest of Portland, Maine, and con- 
veniently reached by car. 

It seems to me that the industrial repre- 
sentation was surprisingly small. There is 
much here for industry to learn. There are 
some shocks involved in having this ex- 
perience and carrying it home and the 
laboratory is greatly concerned with this 
returning-home problem. In one case— 
and as far as I know the only one—a cor- 
poration has sent numerous people to the 
conference and has in that way attempted to 
help them make effective use of the lessons 
they have learned as applied to their work 
at home. This is the Ansul Chemical 
Company under the wise leadership of 
Robert Hood, president. 

Any who want to learn more of the 
National Training Laboratory can obtain 
information from Dr. Leland Bradford 
either at the laboratory itself at Bethel, 
Maine, or at the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 





‘Stop Tuts SENsELEss KiLL1nG’’ was the 
headline of an article signed by Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell in the May 12th 
Saturday Evening Post. The sub-head reported 
that on-the-job accidents killed 14,200 
Americans last year and injured nearly two 
million others. Mr. Mitchell mentions four 
uncles; one lost a leg on the job, another 
lost a hand and died of lockjaw, a third 


was killed outright on the job. No wonder 
Mitchell was, as he says, extremely safety- 
conscious as a Western Electric personnel 
man and later with a New York store! 

The article was timed to coincide with 
Job Safety Week, May 13 to 19. Can anyone 
tell us whether there was any reduction in 
industrial accidents during that week? On 
the average in 1955 thirty-five American 
workers were maimed every ten minutes; 
thirty-eight were killed every 24 hours. 
Mitchell calls such figures ghastly, and 
we'll all agree. He points out that some of 
our largest companies which employ safety 
personnel—U. S. Steel, duPont, General 
Electric, Westinghouse, General Motors— 
have greatly reduced their injury frequen- 
cies, and that more than 70% of all indus- 
trial accidents occur in 2,000,000 smaller 
establishments which employ more than 
half our workers. The problem seems to be 
how to extend the safety practices of the big 
employers to the smaller ones. 





for better qualified 
ENGINEERS 


Use DECISION lists of engineering Seniors 
for real impact at colleges. 


Lists classified by college and/or type 
of engineer. Special lists compiled. Direct- 
mail is most economical because of its 
proven effectiveness. The secret of suc- 
cess of college recruiting is using DECI- 
SION lists. 


Write Oliver P. Bardes, President 
DECISION/INC 


Management Consultants 
1404—A lst National Bank Building 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








Executive Development Started 
With Conference Leadership 


uR executive development program at 
Norton Air Force Base is built around 
a way of thinking which we have found to 
be particularly effective. The program aims 
to increase our executives’ ability to (1) 
think, (2) analyze, (3) decide, (4) cooperate 
and (5) lead. Striving for greater proficiency 
in all of these directions, we realized that 
the program had to be wide in scope. But 
at the same time we were determined that it 
skould result in actual increases in effective- 
ness rather than only in intellectual accep- 
tance of abstractions. In other words, we 
had to lead into learning situations that 
would bring about real attitude and behav- 
ioral changes. It will be understood that 
the views expressed are my own and not 
necessarily those of the Air Force. 

As the first step in designing our pro- 
gram we attempted to select a common 
element which could move us toward our 
goals economically and rapidly. This ele- 
ment, we decided, would be group discus- 
sion. A program with little or no partici- 
pation, we thought, would have limited 
value since it would fail to tap the great 
potentialities inherent in organized group 
discussion. Further, we concluded that the 
effectiveness or productivity of discussion 
would largely determine the degree and rate 
of each executive's development. We based 
this conclusion upon a number of premises. 

First, discussion calls for a sharing of 
opinions and experiences. It is an “‘active’’ 
and vital thing, an element in which all 
members of the learning group participate. 
Secondly, it involves some aspects of ca- 


By Micnart G. BLANsFIELD 
Supervisory Training Officer 


San Bernardino (Cal.) Air Materiel Area 





You have to start somewhere: the author 
tells the reasons behind his decision to 
start his executive development program 
with 30 hours of instruction and prac- 
tice in leading group discussions. As 
conference leadership skills improved, 
so did human relations skills and atti- 
tudes, and the trainees were prepared to 
profit more from later training. 





tharsis in that, through it, the learners can 
rid themselves of old ideas, prejudices and 
fears. It induces compulsions to accept 
logically-sound group thinking. It encour- 
ages original thought and the expression of 
new ideas. Lastly, it provides information 
and encourages the seeking of more detailed 
information. 

At this point we came upon a matter of 
grave concern. We knew that discussion 
could be profitless or even destructive. We 
all had attended meetings or conferences in 
which nothing had been accomplished or in 
which antagonisms or resentments had been 
bred. This type of occurrence obviously 
limits the value of discussion, if it does not 
make it entirely undesirable. How could 
this be avoided? We concluded that the 
answer was conference leadership training. 
This would be our key to successful group 
discussion. 

We designed our program to be thirty 
hours in length. Of that time, twelve hours 
was devoted to the methods and devices of 
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conference leadership and eighteen hours to 
practice sessions with critical analyses. The 
course was planned in ten three-hour blocks 
and was given on ten consecutive days. The 
training groups were limited to twelve per- 
sons or less—from no more than three con- 
tiguous levels of supervision, whenever pos- 
sible. 


Tue ProGraM In ACTION 


The first session was devoted to an 
introduction to the course and a quiz on 
conference leadership which was imme- 
diately graded and returned to the trainees. 
This was used as a motivating device and 
also as a measure of improvement, since the 
same quiz was given at the end of the last 
session. Following this each group evolved 
a definition of a productive conference; the 
differences between conferences and other 
types of gatherings such as mectings, 
classes, seminars, etc., and finally the bene- 
fits they could expect, as supervisors, by 
using this tool. 

The instructor, in leading the group, 
used the conference method exclusively. All 
group formulations were accepted and sup- 
plementation by the instructor was limited 
to suggesting items for group consideration. 
““Experting’’ was avoided in all sessions. 

At this point the person who has led 
many conferences might surmise that the 
group formulations would vary widely from 
group to group and thus make for an ex- 
tremely variable learning situation. This is 
not the case. In our first ten groups, their 
final formulations, due in part to the guid- 
ance of the instructor, were surprisingly 
uniform. Some groups might tend to be 
more detailed or complete than others but, 
basically, their final conclusions were keyed 
to common themes. 

Our second session dealt with the steps 
in planning, preparing and opening a con- 
ference and then went on to explore the 
function of the leader and the responsibili- 
ties of the conferees. This session ended with 
a listing of the physical aides available to a 


conference leader and a discussion of the 
“*dos"’ and ‘‘don’ts’’ of their use. 

The third session was devoted to the 
part of the leader and explored at length the 
question, movement, summaries, re-phras- 
ing, pro and con analysis, pretended mis- 
understanding and other subtle leader con- 
trols. 

The fourth session was primarily con- 
cerned with analyzing group and individual 
problem attitudes and evolving methods of 
dealing with them. During this session a 
method of conference diagramming and 
evaluation was discussed. Prior to the close 
of the session each group member was given 
a topic and a time and date for a skill prac- 
tice session. At the same time he was as- 
signed a diagrammer and an evaluator. 

The next four sessions were devoted to 
skill practice. A half-hour conference led by 
a group member would be followed by a 
five-minute report by his diagrammer (deal- 
ing with group inter-action) and then a 
fifteen-minute analysis of his leadership by 
his evaluator. Three such skill practice con- 
ferences were scheduled for each of these 
sessions. 

The ninth and the tenth sessions were 
devoted to repractice by those the instruc- 
tor felt needed this most and then, last of 
all, the quiz again. 


ProGRAM RESULTS 


To date we have trained some 120 of 
our top executives in conference leadership. 
The program has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Almost unanimously the trainees 
have reported use of their new skills and 
improvements in their human relations. This 
training, leading from the specific (con- 
ducting a good meeting) to the general 
(better handling of people), eased our 
groups into a state of increased receptive- 
ness for the case-study and role-playing 
sessions that followed in later develop- 
mental programs. The idea of group partici- 
pation in policy formulation and decision- 
making was met here for the first time by 
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many of our executives and was seized upon 
with interest and enthusiasm in most cases. 

In addition, members of the learning 
group were reminded or familiarized with 
their responsibilities as members of a work 
group. They were reminded of the need for 
participation without monopoly; the need 
for flexibility, objectivity and courtesy. 
Also, the program taught our supervisors 
the methods and devices for guiding dis- 
cussion toward specific problem solutions 
without “‘experting’’ or lost time. 

Our trained supervisors consistently re- 
port new or increased abilities to work with 
groups in realistic analyses of problems as 
well as the ability to allow each member of 
the group to satisfy his major needs without 
fear of unmerited rebuffs or ridicule. Above 
all, they report they are able to insure that 
some conclusions are drawn from every dis- 
cussion session; that their groups are not 
left uncertain where they were going or how 
far along they got. 


Wauat or Orner TRAINING TooLs? 


At this point you may well ask, “‘But 
what about these other tools of executive 
development such as _lecture-discussions, 
films, role-playing, buzz-groups and the 
like?’ We believe that they are certainly 
applicable, but the success of each one rests 
primarily upon the group discussion that it 
entails. In turn, the productivity and indi- 
vidual satisfactions obtained from the dis- 
cussion seem to depend on the ability of the 
leader to use sound conference methods. 
Therefore we take, as our basic premise, the 
fact that training in group discussion tech- 
niques should be the initial element in our 
development program. 

To sum up, our program has indicated 
that true development of executive abilities 
is best accomplished through ‘‘active’’ de- 
vices with group discussion as their prime 
element. This discussion can be consistently 
effective only if the members of the group, 
and particularly the leaders, have had con- 
ference training. This training is the key to 


more advanced developmental programs, in 
that it conditions executives to the demo- 
cratic method of leadership. 





PERSONNEL PROVERB 


“Money is what you swap for what you think will make 


you happy.” 
—Fred Smith, Consultant 








TWO NEW PERSONNEL ITEMS 


Take the Guesswork Out of Reference Checking!!! 
Reference Check Merit Rating (currently in use by leading indus- 
trial, educational, and governmental organizations) provides an 
ACTUAL RATING OF PROSPECTIVE EMPLOYEES BY FORMER EMPLOY- 
wre. It reduces the tendency of well-meaning raters to “‘overrate” 
or “average”. R-C-M-R can also be used for within-company 
Merit Ratings. 


Also available—A Report on Counter-Propaganda and Counter- 
Techniques in Union Organization”. 
Without obligation, write for further details to: 


Brewster Company 
Personnel Services Division 
Box 386, Jackson Heights 72, New York 








_PERSONNEL___ 
HANDBOOK 


Today’s best guidance for secur- 
ing, maintaining an adequate 
staff; avoiding labor friction; re- 
ducing turnover; making t 
use of employee skills. Handbook 
covers: organizational planning; 
health, medical services; morale; 
the personnel audit; etc. Ana- 
lyzes relationships between em- 
ployee and management; com- 
pany and public; management 
and employee representatives; 
management, employee, and gov- 
ernment agencies. 1167 pp.; 262 
slls., forms. $12 


Other famous RONALD Handbooks: 
ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK, 4th Edition 
1600 pp.; 408 ills., tables. 6 z 9. 
Published September, 1956 
COST ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOO 
1482 pp.; 566 ills., tables............ 
FINANCIAL HANDBOOK 
1289 pp.; 189 ills., tables. 
Srd. Raikion. Revised Printing 
FORESTRY HANDBOOK 
1201 pp.; 744 ills., tables. 6 = 9 
MARKETING HANDBOOK 
ee rer ee 12 
PRODUCTION HANDBOOK 
1676 pp.; 771 ills., forms, charts 


Through bookstores or write: 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY « 15 E. 26th St., New York 10 











As You Were Saying— 


LEADERS TALK TURKEY TO UNION MEMBERS 


H™ your labor leaders ever conducted a 
campaign to increase worker output?”’ 
That's the way Felton Colwell, president of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
started his letter of June 1 to us. Five 
question marks indicate the exclamatory or 
hypothetical nature of the query. 

‘Here in Minneapolis, where we have 
a mature labor movement,’’ he continues, 
“just such a campaign is in progress. 
Attached is a copy of a letter from union 
leaders to their membership which we 
think will be of interest to you.’” Parts of 
the letter, on the letterhead of the City 
and County Laborers’ Local Union 363, 
follow: 


Dear Brother: 

We must not become complacent about our 
jobs with the city!! 

Today our ‘“‘day labor’’ system is in 
jeopardy as never before and unless we make it 
an efficient and economical operation (a system 
worth saving) today, it may be lost to us for- 
ever tomorrow. We then will be without a 
job. This is not a threat, but a fact. 

Wherein are we, as employees, at fault and 
what must we do to halt the decline and eventual 
abolition of the day labor method? Our short- 
comings are suggested by the solutions for 
improvement subsequently indicated. 

No matter how long we may have worked 
for the city, the following things to do are to 
be put on our must list: 

1. Recent wage hikes, plus all of the other 
benefits which city employees are receiving, 
must be justified by increased productivity . . . 
more and better work. I+ és mot the number of 
hours that we put in the job, but what we put into 
the hours that counts. The day labor system 
desperately needs more work output per man 
hour. 

Anybody can waste time at the rate of 
$2.25 or more per hour, but only a conscientious 
employee can deliver $2.25 or more of services 
in an hour and thereby save his own job as 
well as the jobs of other city workers. .. . 
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The way to better our lot is to do a lot 
better. We do less than we ought to if we do 
less than we can do... . 

2. A second item on our must list is to 
report for work regularly, on time, for the 
required time, and in a sober condition. If we 
fail to do these things and are suspended or 
discharged we cannot expect the Union to 
accomplish miracles to help us out of our 
predicament. 

Once we have begun a day’s work we must 
apply ourselves to it until the authorized quitting 
time. We can't deliver 8 hours of work for 8 
hours of pay if we start late and quit early. . . . 

The abuse of sick-leave privileges sooner 
or later will result in our losing them per- 
manently for ourselves and for all other city 
employees. Good judgment requires that we 
bank our sick-leave for use in case of prolonged 
illness. . 

3. Let us help establish and maintain good 
public relations with the taxpayers who are our 
employers and pay our salaries. We must go out 
of our way to be courteous and civil in our 
contacts with the public; to show consideration 
for the rights and property of others; to guard 
our conduct and conversations in public and 
to avoid vulgar language in the presence of 
others, especially strangers. . . . 

4. It is our duty to maintain harmonious 
relations with the department heads, with our 
immediate supervisors, with the civil service 
and with our fellow workers. If we continually 
carry a chip on our shoulder on the job, it may 
indicate wood higher up. We cannot blame the 
department heads or our immediate superiors 
if they place too low an estimate on our ca- 
pacity, because their judgement is based 
necessarily upon what we actually accomplish. 

It is imperative that we obey the orders of 
our supervisors. When you call upon a thorough- 
bred he responds with all the speed, strength 
and sinew within him; but when you call upon 
a jackass, he kicks or refuses to budge. 

Let us resolve and unite to do more and 
better work at less cost. 
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SCHOOL FOR WORKERS’ CHILDREN ABROAD 


NE IMPORTANT consideration in the 

employee's mind, when his company 
offers him an opportunity at a foreign 
station where English is not the native 
tongue, is the continued education of his 
children. Many a man has reluctantly 
passed up such an opportunity because he 
feared that a period of years abroad would 
set back his youngsters’ education ir- 
retrievably. A study sent us by Robert E. 
Kane on behalf of Calvert School, Balti- 
more, shows that only about one-quarter 
of the American companies questioned 
have established their own elementary 
schools for children of their employees 
abroad. Nevertheless, the problem is not 
insoluble; here are parts of Mr. Kane's 


report: 


Calvert School sent questionnaires to 
hundreds of American firms that have American 
personnel working in foreign countries. The 
returns reflect the experience of companies with 
a total of more than 10,000 employees abroad, 
operating on all five continents and in the 
Pacific Ocean area. These employees have more 
than 6,000 children with them at their over- 
seas stations. 

These are the most noteworthy trends 
brought out by the survey: 

1. Americans working abroad tend to 
take their families. 

2. About one-third remain abroad more 
than six years, about two-fifths less than three 
years. 

3. About half of the companies expect 
the number of their employees abroad to in- 


crease in the next 5 to 10 years; less than 10 
per cent expect that number to decrease. 

4. Schools operated by some companies 
for children of their employees usually include 
Grades 1-8. About half of these schools are 
supported by the company alone, and the re- 
mainder by the company and parents co-operat- 
ing financially. 

5. About two-thirds of the companies do 
not operate schools because either they have 
too few children or there are other educational 
facilities available. 

6. Personnel of almost a third of the 
companies teach their children by means of 
home-study programs. 

7. The companies usually inform their 
employees of the local educational situation 
at the employment interview, or by a letter or 
brochure containing general information about 
the place to which the employee is being sent. 

8. More than half the companies replying 
to the questionnaire conduct operations in Latin- 
America. Europe is the scene of operations 
for about a third. A fifth to a quarter of the 
companies operate in the other areas. 


It is interesting to note that a number 
of the company schools abroad use the 
Calvert system, about which messages 
have appeared in Personnel Journal regu- 
larly over the past two years. The school is 
a non-profit unendowed institution which 
provides elementary school courses for 
children who cannot attend regular schools. 
At present it has some 8,000 pupils, of 
whom 75% live abroad. If you'd like 
additional information, the address is 
390;Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 


HANDBOOK FOR SECRETARIES 


Qrere do you see a secretaries’ manual 
as comprehensive as this one written 
by Rita Reed for all central office stenog- 
raphers and secretaries of Omar Incor- 
porated, Omaha, Nebraska. A copy was 
sent us by J. B. Fagot, Director of Indus- 
trial and Public Relations, whom Miss 
Reed serves as secretary. 


The plastic-bound book consists of 59 
pages and covers, each 844 x 11” page 
printed on only one side. The first cover 

‘ies the title ‘‘Secretary’’ in large 
script in the center, and this is surrounded 
by a jumbled pattern of city and street 
names and telephone numbers—the latter 


presumably of company offices, not secre- 
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taries. A number of the pages contain 
only a brief paragraph or two of text; 
none has a crowded feel. Some 12 to 15 
pages are brightened by illustrations by 
Dee Oakes, who is credited along with 
Rita Reed on the title page. 

The opening part of the book deals 
with desirable personal attributes; at- 
titude, ambition, loyalty, discretion, 
friendly telephone manners, and so on. 
The main part is about the typing of 
letters; where the date is to be put, a uni- 
form office style for the salutation and the 


complimentary closing, the way to address 
different people, the use of block para- 
graphs, etc. Other sections have to do 
with inter-office letters and memos, tele- 
grams, and itineraries. 

(Intelligence item: Omar addresses 
women of unknown marital status like 
this: Dear Ms. Soandso.) 

We're not sure, but have the impres- 
sion that Joe Fagot might be able to send 
copies of this manual to interested mem- 
bers of the fraternity. His address in 
Omaha is 1910 Harney Street. 


SEMINARS DISPLACE SIESTA IN VENEZUELA 


oe for permission to translate 
into Spanish and distribute copies 
of a Personnel Journal article, George 
Sugarman gives an account of personnel 
activities in Venezuela which will be in- 
teresting to many readers: 


I am professor of Industrial Relations, 
Personnel Management, and Public Opinion 
at the Universidad Central de Venezuela, the 
country’s largest and most famous university. 
At the National Government School of Public 
Administration, Venezuela’s equivalent of a 
part-time Federal Civil Service Academy, I am 
professor of Personnel Administration and 
Public Relations. In addition, I am conducting 
intensive courses for executives and supervisory- 
level personnel from industry, government and 
private institutions. 

The latter groups meet as luncheon semi- 
mars once a week at Caracas’ internationally 
heralded Hotel Tomanaco. It utilizes the 
traditionally long (sometimes from 11:30- 
3:00 PM) tropical lunch-hour for work instead 
of siesta. In order to use as many minutes as 
possible, volunteers give informal presentations 
during the actual 4% hour luncheon period. 
One takes ten minutes to fill the group in on 
current events in the world of organization, 
management, and administration. Another 
follows with a 15-minute description of the 
organizational structure of his company. When 
the clock strikes 12:30, the meal and the in- 
formal conversational exchange give way to the 
intensive formal program. 


The 20-25 management types in each group 
then participate actively in case studies, round- 
table discussions, lectures, formal talks, prob- 
lem solving sessions and reports. Materials for 
the seminars come from the same sources used 
by American universities, and include your 
publications. Persons successfully completing 
the required three-months sessions are awarded 
a certificate attesting to their preparation in 
the areas studied. 

Reports on the status of management, 
administration and public relations in Latin 
America are few and far between. Observations 
on Venezuela tell a story that any country 
would be more than proud of recounting. 

Interest in and the application of principles, 
processes and practices of better administration 
of management and public relations is increasing 
by leaps and bounds. A dynamic, sky-rocketing 
economy, prosperity and opportunity on and 
around every corner, coupled with an over- 
whelming intellectual curiosity provide the 
setting. The Venezuelan people are by tradition 
alert and fast-thinking. Their enthusiasm for 
information, skills and knowledges makes for 
an educator's paradise. Seemingly everybody 
is trying to advance himself technically. 

As evidence of this, is the following. The 
introduction of public relations, industrial 
relations and personnel administration in both 
the university and the National Public Ad- 
ministration Course was very well received. 
Dale Carnegie’s organization, recently arrived, 

(Continued on page 199) 
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PgRsONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A Point of 
View and a Method. By Paul Pigors and 
Charles A. Myers. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1956. 711 pages. $6. 


When this book first appeared in 1947 
it was like a light in the darkness for those 
of us studying, teaching and practicing in a 
field which was obscured by a multitude of 
techniques with almost as many variant 
management philosophies. 

The authors had set out to give what 
they found essential to inculcate in their 
students at MIT, and I am convinced they 
succeeded. Their aim was to present a 
philosophy, modestly called a “‘point of 
view’, of human relations applicable to all 
managements—business or church or other. 
They rightly concluded that appropriate 
techniques would follow. 

This was valuable enough in itself, but 
the authors made other good contributions. 
They showed the broad aspects of personnel 
administration while avoiding the micro- 
cosmic approach of the technicians. They 
used real rather than synthetic cases, 
allowing the book to be used in elementary, 
advanced and graduate work by the 
simple expedient of varying the compre- 
hensiveness of analysis. They stressed 
“situation thinking’’ (the ‘“‘method’’ of 
the book's subtitle) which leads to true 
management. This, briefly, was their con- 
tribution. 

The third edition, just published, re- 
tains all the values of its predecessors. The 
authors have added a chapter on organi- 
zational planning and executive develop- 
ment which is up to their usual standard. 
They have added several cases and amplified 
at least one. The bibliography and footnote 
references have been brought up to date, 
while retaining the more valuable older 
material. 


One cannot close without mention of 
the supplemental Readings in Personnel 
Administration, published by the authors in 
1952, which gives selected references in 
convenient form to augment the program 
of study set forth in the basic volume. The 
text is still the best in the field from this 
reviewer's point of view and it is a pleasure 
to welcome the new edition. 

WituraM Dati 


Tae PsycHotocy or Inpustriat ConrLict. 
By Ross Stagner. John Wiley and Sons, 
New York, 1956. 550 pages. $8. 


Although the author himself says that 
this book is not written for practitioners in 
the field so much as for advanced students, 
most personnel people and others active in 
industry will find it both stimulating and 
informative. The material is detailed and 
somewhat technical, but clearly presented 
and well organized. The chapters on 
management and union tactics, on strikes, 
cooperation, and industrial peace will be of 
particular interest to employees and em- 
ployers alike. The point of view presented 
is thought provoking, and a careful reading 
of the book should prove rewarding. 

The physical sciences, Stagner points 
out, have made it possible for all men to die 
together. Relatively little is being done to 
make it possible for us to live together. 
Management decisions are made by in- 
dividual human beings; strikes are called by 
specific persons. Psychology must have and 
does have important contributions to make 
in understanding these decisions. The book 
offers no formula solutions to industrial 
conflict. It does not recommend policy 
changes for management or unions. But it 
formulates general principles which should 
be useful. 

Ross Stagner is a professor of psy- 
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chology at the University of Illinois, 
where since 1949 he has been a member of an 
interdisciplinary research team investigat- 
ing the application of psychology in the 
field of industrial relations. 

Dorotuy BoNNELL 


ErrectivE COMMUNICATION ON THE Jos. 
Edited by M. Joseph Dooher. American 
Management Association, New York, 1956. 
294 pages. $5.50; to AMA members, $4.50. 


Effective communication is a huge 
subject. Some arbitrary limits must be set 
even if you intend only to skim the surface 
in a single volume. This book confines 
itself to voice communication almost ex- 
clusively, by-passing the employee maga- 
zine, the memo, the written report and 
other communication tools. It handles the 
subject admirably. But because communica- 
tion has to do with everything in a business 
that concerns people, or with which people 
are concerned, one begins to wonder— 
especially toward the end of the book— 
whether the title could just as well have 
been ‘Effective Management”’ or “Effective 
Supervision’. 

The handsome volume is well organized 
in nine parts, most of which are made up of 
two or three short chapters. Among the 
Part headings are Bridges and Barriers to 
Good Communication, Communication Upward, 
The Rating Interview, Problem Interviews, The 
Employment Interview, Effective Conference 
Leadership. Among chapter headings: Do 
You Know How to Listen?, How to Get an Idea 
Across, How to Instruct, Giving Orders, Repri- 
manding, Complaints and Grievances—Getting 
at Causes, The Non-Directive Approach in 
Employment Interviewing. Twenty-two au- 
thors are named as contributors, at least 
four of whom are AMA people. In addition, 
there are sections which are by-lined only 
with the names of companies, and others 
which are anonymous. You get the feeling 
that this is not class-rroom wisdom, but 
that it’s written out of the experience of 
skillful practitioners. 

An exception, to our mind, is a chapter 


by Stuart Chase on Roadblocks to Under- 
standing. Mr. Chase, and William Exton, 
Jr. who follows him, talk of the words used 
in communicating. I have not the slightest 
doubt that this is a subject of vast im- 
portance, but the way Mr. Chase handles 
it here and elsewhere does sometimes seem 
too utterly utter. 
The book is well worth while. Quan- 
tity discounts are offered. 
H. M. T. 


Soviet ProrgssionaL Manpowsr. By Nich- 
olas DeWitt. The National Science Founda- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1955. pp. 400. 
$1.25. 


For years we have had to depend largely 
on the crystal ball for our knowledge of 
what went on behind the iron curtain. Now 
we are getting more reliable information. 

This is a scholarly work, objective and 
packed solid with tables, charts, footnotes 
and figures. Nevertheless it makes exciting 
reading. Every American business and 
professional man would do well to read it, 
and personnel people in particular will be 
impressed with the kind of training, the 
amount of skill, and professional com- 
petence behind Soviet industry. The use of 
trained manpower in the USSR compared 
with that in the US will be of interest. 

The total number of trained engineers 
in the Soviet Union and the ratio of trained 
engineers to the number of production 
workers employed in industry in the Soviet 
Union in recent years appear to have been 
about the same or even slightly higher than 
in the United States. 

The volume is based on exhaustive 
research done for the National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council by 
Boris Gorokhoff, Head of Slavic Languages 
Section, Descriptive Cataloguing Division, 
Library of Congress, completed and pre- 
pared for publication by Nicholas DeWitt. 
Mr. DeWitt has been associated with the 
Russian Research Center of Harvard Uni- 
versity for the past five years. 

Dorotuy BonngLL 





Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Nervous Stress in the Industrial Situation. 


By Robert G. Neel, The University of 


Kansas City. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 8, 
No. 4, Winter, 1955, 405-415. 


This article emphasizes a new treat- 
ment of mental health programs in in- 
dustry. Personnel counseling programs are 
being set up in the larger industrial con- 
cerns, because employers realize that many 
of their employees will need psychiatric 
attention some time in their lives. Such 
attention is expensive, but it may be more 
economical in the long run than the loss of 
trained employees. 

Most of these industrial programs have 
primarily emphasized worker maladjust- 
ment as the result of tensions and conflicts 
within the individual. This author believes 
that personal problems are best treated by 
manipulation of the situation as well as by 
treatment of the individual. The out-plant 
tensions and the in-plant stress-producing 
situations must all be considered. 

The subjects in this study were several 
thousand hourly workers in a heavy 
equipment manufacturing company. The 
questionnaire which these workers filled 
out was related to morale and productivity. 
This study is limited to the questions which 
dealt with nervous tension and the worries 
of the employees. 

Two groups were selected on the basis 
of their answers to the following question: 
“Does Your Work Make You Feel ‘Jumpy’ 
or Nervous?’’ Those who checked ‘‘most of 
the time,"’ ‘‘fairly frequently,’’ and ‘‘oc- 
casionally’’ were considered ‘‘nervous”’ 
and those who checked “‘very seldom’’ or 
‘*never’’ were called ‘‘non-nervous.’’ Tables 
are given to show what these employees say 
they worry about. Another table shows 
intercorrelations among certain criterion 


variables of nervous and worry items. The 
author points out the weakness of his 
measures of worry and nervous tension. He 
realizes that a great deal of nervous tension 
exists below the level of awareness, and 
perhaps the individual who is aware of his 
tension is less nervous than one who is not 
aware of it. 

The study indicates the importance of 
situational factors in industrial mental 
health. The author concludes that an un- 
satisfactory work situation may induce 
nervous tension in an employee and that a 
nervous or worried employee may also be 
more sensitive to unsatisfactory job con- 
ditions. He pleads for more research on the 
effect of situational factors on mental health 
and for foremen trained in human relations. 


Profile of the Mechanical Engineer. III. Per- 
sonality. By Ross Harrison, Don T. Tomb- 
len, and Theodore A. Jackson, of Stevenson, 
Jordon and Harrison, Inc. Personnel Psy- 
chology, Vol. 8, No. 4, Winter, 1955, 
469-490. 

This is the third of a series of articles 
on the mechanical engineer which have 
been published in the last three issues of 
Personnel Psychology. The first dealt with 
Ability and the second with Interests. The 
subjects were 240 mechanical engineers 
employed in a large manufacturing plant. 
In this final study of Personality the sample 
was reduced to 100, largely because of the 
time involved in the processing of the 
projective data. 

The procedures used in evaluating per- 
sonality were primarily clinical, with the 
emphasis being placed on a structured inter- 
view an hour in length which centered 
around a personal history form. Two pro- 
jective techniques were used: A shortened 
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form of the Thematic Apperception Test, 
and an open-end problem test where the 
subject was asked how he would handle 
certain situations. The personality in- 
ventory used contained items taken from 
standard inventories, and these were scored 
for neuroticism, physical drive, detail- 
mindedness, frankness, and self-sufficiency. 
The instruments used are described in some 
detail, and are of interest because they 
illustrate the kinds of methods which have 
been devised to study personality. 

Tables are given to show how mechan- 
ical engineers compare with a group of 
non-engineers on the different tests. 

The following are selected from the 
authors’ conclusions: 

(1) Mechanical engineers are emotionally 
stable. 

(2) Interpersonal relations are harmo- 
nious. 

(3) An analytical interest in people is rare. 

(4) They avoid introspection and self- 
examination 

(7) Engineers are energetic. 

(io) Engineers have definitely masculine 
traits and interests. 

(11) Social participation is normal in 
amount. 

One of the most useful parts of this 
report is a comparison of their investigation 
with two previous studies on the per- 
sonality traits of engineers—one by Moore 
and Levy and one by Steiner. The table 
given shows remarkable consistency in the 
three studies. 


Job Expectancy and Survival. By Joseph Weitz, 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation. The Journal of Applied Psychology 
Vol. 40, No. 4, August, 1956, 245-247. 
This study was made to test the 
hypothesis that when potential life in- 
surance agents are given a clear picture of 
their job duties, they are more likely to 
survive on the job. In a previous investiga- 
tion it had been found that those agents 
who said the manager misrepresented the 


job possibilities during the hiring interview 
were more likely to terminate than those 
who did not agree with this statement. 
Ferhaps this was only a rationalization 
after the agents had already decided to 
quit. 

The variable introduced into the nor- 
mal hiring situation was a booklet de- 
scribing the various activities of a life 
insurance agent. This booklet had been 
prepared from questionnaires filled out by 
agents currently employed and tried to 
show realistically how the average agent 
spent his time each week. Fifty-two dis- 
tricts. were designated as experimental 
districts and 51 as control. All applicants in 
the experimental districts received a friendly 
letter from the home office and the booklet. 
This procedure was omitted in the control 
districts. 

The study continued for six months. 
226 agents were hired in the experimental 
group during this period and 248 in the 
control group. Over-all, there was a reduc- 
tion of about 30% in termination in the 
experimental group. The difference is sta- 
tistically significant and large enough to 
have meaning to a company planning its 
hiring procedures. The author calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the public relations 
letter from the home office may have helped 
to create a favorable impression which re- 
sulted in a higher survival rate in the 
experimental group. He feels, however, 
that giving prospective agents a realistic 
concept of the job will tend to reduce 
termination. 





“It is also important that we avoid falling into the 
‘group mind’ fallacy in dealing with events on the 
group level. Only individuals have motives, emotions, 
perceptions, habits, and memories... . Goals exist 
first in the minds of individuals.” 
Ross Stagner in 
The Psychology of Industrial Conflict 
Wiley 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tae Crvit Service AssEMBLY OF THE 
Unirep Sratgs AND Canapa in Personnel 
News reports that twenty-three college 
students undertook a ten-week summer 
work-study program in New York state 
government. The students, all residents of 
New York, came from various parts of the 
state and had completed their junior year 
in college. They were employed in 14 state 
agencies, all in Albany. The program was 
planned so that at least once a week the 
group met with top state officials who gave 
a broader picture of New York’s govern- 
ment than the students could get from their 
assignments in one specific agency. 

The president of the state civil service 
commission said the purpose of the program 
was to stimulate undergraduate interest in 
state government careers. The trainees got 
an on-the-job look at career opportunities 
for college trained personnel; ‘‘we hope 
that many of these students will return to 
state employment after graduation and that 
they will influence their classmates to com- 
pete for state positions.”’ 

Students participating in the program 
were selected by college officials on the basis 
of scholastic ability and interest in govern- 
ment service. They received $60 per week 
and free lodging in the state university 
dormitory in Albany. Although private 
industry sponsors summer programs for 
students, it is believed this is the first time 
a state government has had a work-study 
plan of this kind. 





Tue CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AssOcIATION and the Personnel Section 
of the Western Management Association re- 
cently heard an address by A. C. Thornton, 
Industrial Relations Manager, International 


Minerals and Chemicals Corporation. A 
stenographic brief of the address has been 
published by the research division of the 
California Personnel Management Associa- 
tion under the title, “‘Drafting and Pre- 
senting the Personnel Budget."’ The report, 
which sells for one dollar, contains many 
interesting charts, well worth studying. 

Almost nothing has been written on 
personnel budgets, according to Mfr. 
Thornton. This is true despite the fact that 
budgets and controls for corporate overall 
operations have been in existence for quite 
some time. Even so, there has been a lack of 
interest and lack of budgetary preparation 
among administrative and executive staff 
departments in corporations. Such depart- 
ments as personnel, purchasing, traffic, in- 
dustrial relations, public relations, and in 
some cases even accounting and finance, 
have been operating without the benefits of 
formal budgets. The reason for this indiffer- 
ence has been the habit pattern of using 
budgets primarily as cost controls for pro- 
duction and sales organizations. Since staff 
organizations are not considered part of the 
production line, directly producing a tangi- 
ble product, they have been left to find their 
way in the realm of intangibles, even 
though they may be spending a considerable 
amount of money. 

However, two factors are attracting 
more interest in budgets for these depart- 
ments. One is the large growth of staff 
services in the past several decades. The 
second factor is the need management has 
felt recently to review all types of expendi- 
tures including those of staff functions. One 
way we can look at it, says Mr. Thornton, 
is that personnel and industrial relations 
departments are entering a kind of shake- 
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down period. There were needs, and we 
found solutions for them. Now we are 
looking at why we do what we do. This is 
a kind of audit of our services and activities. 
The functions of the personnel department 
should be reflected through their budget. 
When we accept the idea that industrial 
relations aims at better utilization of human 
energy, then we begin to understand why 
it is concerned with the realm of *know- 
why”’ 





Tue PeRsoNNEL AND INDusTRIAL ReE- 
LATIONS AssOcIATION OF Los ANGELEs is 
using a new format for its news letter, 
Pirascope. Frank Coffin, industrial relations 
manager, Manufacturing and Gas Depart- 
ment, for General Petroleum, heads one of 
the tougher committees of PIRA, that of 
Placement, according to an article in the 
July Pirascope. The purpose of the committee 
is to ‘‘maintain and administer a free service 
of placing qualified individuals in the per- 
sonnel and industrial relations field.’ 
Coffin reports that the committee has far 
more available applicants than it has open- 
ings. Appraising the committee's success is 
difficult because companies which have 
listed openings rarely notify the committee 
when the position has been filled, or 
whether PIRA helped fill it. The committee 
does not usually concern itself with inter- 
viewing, but when an opening occurs it is 
advertised to all the committeemen, who 
try to match the applications on file. The 
prospective employer can then make direct 
contact with an applicant. 





Tue NortTHERN CALIFORNIA TRAINING 
Directors’ AssociaTIon cafries the presi- 
dent’s report in a recent issue of the Bulletin. 
The editor explains that ‘‘It is not a new 
experience to NCTDA to have women serv- 
ing on its Management Council. However, 
for the first time in the years of its existence, 
the organization has experienced the leader- 
ship of one of its women members in the 
role of president. In fact, this is the first 
time a chapter of the American Society of 


Training Directors in the United States has 
placed a woman at its head. Accordingly, 
we offer the first report of the first woman 
president with great pride.’’ The first para- 
graph of the report gives a pretty good idea 
of the activities of the group, and the role 
of the president. Mrs. Tracy says, ‘‘As your 
president, I found this year both pleasant 
and exciting. There have been the regular 
presidential duties. In addition there have 
been numerous extracurricular activities 
which have added to the pleasure of serving 
you.” 

Details of the report show: A member- 
ship of 106; Minutes of the monthly meet- 
ings are included in each issue of Bulletin; 
A survey of the membership was made to 
determine how the Association may better 
serve trainers in the area; A workshop was 
held, as well as a clinic on contract admin- 
istration; The idea of helping the Boy 
Scouts leadership training committee was 
explored. 

New officers for 1956-57 are: Ellis H. 
Woolley, president; Horace Fritz, first vice 
president; and Elmo Cornelison, second vice 
president. 





Bay Area PgersonNEL Women have 
elected officers tor 1956-57. They are: 
Genevieve M. McDonald, supervisor, em- 
ployment and payroll department, Zeller- 
bach Paper Company, president; Betty 
Morris, research specialist, Western Divi- 
sion, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, vice president; Lillian Scott, 
placement director, Golden Gate College, 
secretary; and Margaret M. Lucas, person- 
nel assistant, Bechtel Corporation, treas- 
urer. The Bay Area Personnel Women are 
located in San Francisco. 





Tue INpusTRIAL Rgevations AssociaTION 
or Wisconsin has chosen as officers for 
1956-57, president: Herbert J. Rass, Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company. Vice 
president, Russel P. Schroeder, Phoenix 
Hosiery Company. Treasurer, Kent 
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Quantius, T. L. Smith Company. Mr. 
Schroeder says, ‘“This June rounded out 37 
years of activity for the Association which 
has grown from an original membership of 
12 individuals to 396 members. This year’s 
program included our annual Statewide 


conference which was the most outstanding 
in our history."’ The Industrial Relations 
Association of Wisconsin may be addressed 
at 320 East Buffalo St., Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. The secretary is Edward J. Schroed- 
ter, Universal Rundle Company. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue Crviz Service AssemBiy returned 
to Washington, D. C. for its golden anni- 
versary conference in October. The organ- 
ization was formed in Washington in 1906. 
Scores of topics were covered, ranging from 
informal round-table discussions to pre- 
pared papers by outstanding authorities, 
dealing with solutions to today’s problems 
and the interpretation of tomorrow's trends. 
There were two special multi-session Insti- 
tutes, one on personnel selection and the 
other on employee training. There was a 
series of informative reports on progress in 
personnel administration by CSA Agency 
members. There was also a series of eight 
“Meet and Eat’’ breakfast discussion ses- 
sions. Ten CSA Golden Anniversary Awards 
were presented to five persons and five or- 
ganizations for distinguished contributions 
to the advancement of public personnel 
administration. Recipients were: G. Lyle 
Belsley, Louis Brownlow, George T. 
Jackson, James M. Mitchell, Robert 
Ramspeck; and official representatives of 
the American Management Association, 
the League of Women Voters, the National 
Civil Service League, the National Munici- 
pal League, and the Society for Personnel 
Administration. 





Tae New Yorx Strate Scnoor or 
INDUSTRIAL AND Lasor Rgxations at Cor- 
nell University has been conducting a re- 
search project dealing with personnel 
policies and practices in retail stores in New 
York State. The project encompasses all 
sizes and types of retail stores with the ex- 
ception of retail food outlets and building 
supply stores. The purpose of the project is 


to define the present nature of personnel 
organization, procedures and policies in 
retailing in the State; to analyze differences 
in personnel organization, procedures and 
policies by type, location and size of stores; 
and to discover and answer some of the 
problems of retailers in relation to recruit- 
ment, selection, training and wage struc- 
ture. The study included approximately 550 
stores. Mail questionnaires supplemented by 
phone contacts and interviews were used. 
The study will give a good idea of 
wages, fringe benefits, and personnel opera- 
tions in retailing in the state. Such infor- 
mation is not now available to retailers and 
should prove of value as a standard against 
which individual stores can compare their 
own operations and procedures. The results 
of the study are also expected to be helpful 
in discovering the areas and causes of 
personnel problems in retailing and in 
pointing the way toward greater under- 
standing and solution of these problems. 





Tue Cotteck AND UNiversity Pzr- 
SONNEL AssociaTION held its roth annual 
conference August 5-8 at Cornell Uni- 
versity. F. Alexander Magoun, human rela- 
tions specialist, talked about “‘human 
relations and these mortals’’ at the opening 
session. “‘A consultant looks at college 
personnel administration’’ was the subject 
chosen by Erwin J. Borrerding, a partner in 
Cresap, McCormick and Paget, at the 
luncheon meeting. There was a panel on 
the status of the non-academic employee. 
Other panels considered fringe benefits, 
trends in labor relations and white-collar 
unionization, and personnel functions. 
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What’s New in Publications 





Tue New Jersey Manuracturers Asso- 
c1aTION has prepared an Employer Guide to 
the New Military Reserve Program. The book- 
let was published as an aid to New Jersey 
employers in understanding the provisions 
of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 and its 
impact on their reservist employees. Copies 
were sent to the Association's 9600 em- 
ployer members, to all New Jersey news- 
papers, and to those New Jersey organiza- 
tions and educational institutions having 
an interest in the new military reserve 
program. 

The booklet contains several good 
charts, and is prepared in the form of ques- 
tions and answers. The table of contents in- 
cludes general information about the Act; 
structure and size of reserve forces; re- 
cruitment and training for the Reserve; the 
military obligation; reserve training obli- 
gation; executive order on critical skills; 
selective service regulations; and the re- 
employment rights of reservists. The New 
Jersey Manufacturers Association is located 
at 363 West State Street, Trenton, New 


Jersey. 





At THE ConcrEss oF AMERICAN IN- 
pustry, held in New York in December 
1955, there took place an event of historical 
importance in labor-management relations, 
according to the foreword of a new pam- 
phlet published by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. The pamphlet contains 
the addresses given at the Congress by 
George Meany, president of the newly 
merged AFL-CIO, and Charles R. Sligh, 
Jr., then chairman of the board of NAM. 
The purpose in arranging the meeting was 
to evoke a frank exchange of views which 
would clear the air and possibly provide a 
foundation for greater understanding and 
cooperation between organized labor and 
management. 

Mr. Meany spoke on what organized 
labor expects of management. He pointed 


out that the men at the head of the AFL- 
CIO have absolutely no power to tell any- 
one to go on strike, and that he himself had 
never been on strike in his life, never ran a 
strike, never ordered anyone to strike, and 
never had anything to do with a picket line. 
He cited labor's historic policies, said the 
Wagner Act went too far, warned on Com- 
munism, and emphasized the mutuality of 
interests of labor and management. In the 
final analysis, he said, there is not a great 
difference between the things he stands for 
and the things NAM leaders stand for. He 
believes in the profit system, free enterprise, 
return on capital investment and manage- 
ment’s right to manage. No union, said Mr. 
Meany, can gain anything by putting the 
fellow out of business who fills the pay 
envelope. 

Mr. Sligh spoke on what industry ex- 
pects of organized labor. He urged an end 
to coercion, said that democracy was needed 
in unions, asked for an end of political re- 
taliation. He upheld the right to join a 
union. He concluded by proposing a code 
of conduct under which both organized 
labor and industry could serve the nation 
better and more efficiently. The code would 
have five points: 1) A recognition of the 
rightofevery individual to join a union or to 
refrain from joining as he chooses. 2) No 
interference with this right through vio- 
lence, retaliation, subterfuge or coercion of 
any sort. 3) A striving for the utmost effi- 
ciency and productivity and the elimination 
of economical waste of every type. 4) Anend 
to monopoly, whether on the part of organ- 
ized labor or of industry. 5) Keep politics 
out of labor-management relations and 
avoid trying to obtain by political pressure 
that which cannot be justified economic- 
ally. 

The price of the pamphlet is ro¢, and 
it can be ordered from the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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Attirupges on Attitupe Surveys are 
examined in an article in the July-August 
issue of Personnel Administration. The article 
was prepared by the Metropolitan New 
York Chapter of the Society for Personnel 
Administration, and is illustrated with 
cartoons and charts. The authors conclude 
that while business and industry tend to 
use a combination of their own staff and 
consulting firms to plan, conduct and evalu- 
ate surveys, Federal agencies use their own 
personnel staffs almost exclusively. The 
Federal agencies indicated that most staff 
members assigned to attitude surveys had 
graduate training in industrial psychology 
or personnel management. 

While this poll indicates far from 
unanimous support of attitude surveys as a 
management device, 40% of the organi- 
zations included in this study have used 
them and continue to use them. Large busi- 
ness and industrial organizations use them 
more frequently than small organizations 
and agencies of the government. Govern- 
ment uses attitude surveys least of all. 
While more of the large companies (36%) 
considered attitude surveys to be a very 
effective device, only 52% considered them 
either very or moderately effective, as 
against 75% for the small companies and 
67% for all organizations included in the 
study. 

The conclusion drawn is that this is a 
delicate tool which, if properly handled, 
can produce good results. Otherwise it may 
prove to be an expensive and upsetting pro- 
cedure which could do more harm than 
good. Potential users would do well to 
utilize the services of trained technicians, 
at least in the planning and organization 
stages, if they would avoid such pitfalls as 
were reported. Also, they should take 
seriously the cautions raised by this study. 

Personnel Administration is the bi- 
monthly journal of the Society for Personnel 


Administration, 5506 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 15, D.C. 





Strike Action INFLUENCED BY MENTAL 
Imaczs or Eacu Orner, is the title of an 
article by Oswald Hall in the July Canadian 
Personnel and Industrial Relations Journal. 
Professor Hall is chairman of the depart- 
ment of Sociology at McGill University in 
Montreal. Mr. Hall describes three sets of 
images that employers use, and then offers 
one set that employees utilize. The first 
image that employers have of their em- 
ployees, he says, is that of the “‘big, happy 
family;"’ that is, the idea of everybody 
being in the same boat and involved in the 
same sorts of interest. This is an image of 
industrial relations as ‘‘sympathetic’’ rela- 
tions. In this image, employees are supposed 
to like their employers and their super- 
visors. 

A second image, a very different one, is 
based on the old notion of the master- 
servant relationship. It keeps company 
with a notion of a “‘just’’ wage and a 
‘‘just’’ price, and the notion finds expres- 
sion in the efforts to establish relatively 
enduring codes to control workers amd to 
control work relations. 

The third image is that of the worker 
as a member of our society who has inter- 
ests of his own and who forms associations 
to further those interests. This image of the 
worker as being a person who joins a multi- 
plicity of associations—and among them 
the union—seems to correspond most 
closely to what sociologists know about 
society, Mr. Hall feels. The employee, on 
the other hand, often visualizes industrial 
relations as being essentially power rela- 
tions. Mr. Hall concludes that the course 
of industrial relations for any concern will 
depend, in large part, on the set of images 
which the employer and the employee have 
of each other. 
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Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue HamMerMILL Paper Company, of 
Erie, Pa., appeals to employees to help in a 
public relations job, in the June-July issue 
of the Hammermill Bond. The editorial ex- 
plains that ‘‘we at Hammermill have an 
important public relations job ahead of 
us—a job calling for the cooperation of 
every man and woman at the Mill. That 
job is correcting the wrong impression that 
some people have about us so far as trees 
and our forest lands are concerned. These 
people seem to think that we at Hammer- 
mill are engaged solely in cutting down 
Mother Nature's trees and thus denuding 
the forests of Northwestern Pennsylvania.”’ 

The forestry process is then described 
in some detail and the piece concludes, 
“This is the story that we must get across 
to those people who mistakenly have been 
looking askance at us—and that is where 
you come in. Will you help in this impor- 
tant public relations mission by telling the 
true story of Hammermill’s good forestry 
management to your friends and neighbors? 
By doing so, you will be helping to build 
good will for the company of which you 
are a vital part.” 

An article on the opposite page tells 
about Forestry Day at Hammermill, when 
about 100 pulpwood suppliers, landowners 
and others interested in the growing and 
harvesting of forest crops were on hand for 
an all-day meeting. The meeting was 
sponsored by Hammermill to encourage 
safety in woods work and to improve 
cutting practices in the woodlands of 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. A special fea- 
ture of the afternoon session, held on 
Hammermill’s model tree farm near Harbor- 
creek, was the first Tree Farm dedication 
ceremony in Erie County. John H. Arnold 
is the editor of the Hammermill Bond. 





Tae Ottver Iron Mininc Drvision, 
United States Steel Corporation, opens Ore, 
Iron and Men, with a message from the presi- 
dent. In the July issue he writes ‘‘to my 


fellow employees and their families,”’ 
about an industry problem. As our high 
grade ores are depleted, he says, an ever- 
increasing percentage of our production 
must come from the low-grade ores which 
require beneficiation. As was emphasized to 
Governor Freeman, our industry is now 
competing with iron ore sources outside 
Minnesota for the steel industry's invest- 
ment for future ore supplies. The future of 
our industry in Minnesota will be deter- 
mined by how successful we are in attract- 
ing the necessary money to increase our 
beneficiated ore production. Millions of 
dollars will be needed for new plants and 
facilities to utilize our intermediate ores and 
taconite as replacements for the high grade 
ores. This is a very real problem for the 
Minnesota industry and our own Division. 
We will need the assistance of the state 
through a realistic iron ore tax structure 
and the support of all Minnesotans if we 
are to successfully meet our competition 
and attract capital investment in our 
Minnesota iron mining industry. 

An excellent article in the same issue 
tells about ‘‘Mechanical Minds at Work."’ 
It says that the machines nearest to a 
human brain within Oliver are located on 
the first floor of the Wolvin building. Here, 
in a remote area near the rear of the build- 
ing, are some thirty machines that shuffle 
and deal a lot of cards each day. A clear 
description of the operation follows, well 
illustrated with photographs. The conclud- 
ing paragraph is worth noting, especially 
by editors interested in employee acceptance 
of automation. ‘‘When you view the many 
tasks performed by these machines at break- 
neck speed, you are amazed and impressed 
by these mechanical brains. But the product 
of the machines is only as accurate as the 
original records from the cards. The effi- 
ciency of the operation is dependent not 
only on Charley McGreevy and his crew, 
but also on the accuracy with which all 
Oliver division employees manually record 
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every step in the division’s operations.”’ 
Bob Burke is the editor of Ore, Iron and Men. 





Tae Cuarwes Prizer Company, INcor- 
PORATED, Brooktyn, New York, has found 
an unusual way of getting the names and 
faces of employees into print. In the June- 
July issue of the Pfizer Scene a group of em- 
ployees and employees’ children qualifying 
as expert tasters are shown tasting samples 
of medicine manufactured by this pharma- 
ceutical company. Medicine that pleases, 
that’s the aim of the Pfizer Taste Panel, 
made up of Brooklyn employees and their 
children who help determine preferences for 
taste, color and odor in Pfizer products. 
Over 1,100 names are kept on file of persons 
who have expressed a desire to participate 
personally, or through their children, in 
the program. Separated into three groups— 
Expert, Consumer and Children—all volun- 
teers will eventually be called upon. 

The Experts, so-called because of their 
tested taste sensitivity, are composed of 30 
employees. It is their function to test sam- 
ples being prepared in the Pharmaceutical 
Research and Development Department. 
The Consumer group, comprised of some 300 
persons in the Brooklyn plant, laboratories 
and offices, compare Pfizer products with 
similar formulations on the market. Their 
tests, like the Experts’, are taken during 
working hours in a conference room. The 
children of employees, who make up the 
largest group (about 800), are provided 
with product kits so they can take tests at 
home under the supervision of their parents. 
They are not supposed to swallow the 
medicine—just taste it—I was relieved to 
know. Makes a nice article. Maybe they 
can do one next month on how you get kids 
to stop taking medicine once they've formed 
a liking for the delicious, colorful, appeal- 
ing stuff, after they're cured. Henry J. 
Blossy is the editor of the Pfizer Scene. 





Tae AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST 
Company, OF WasHINGTON D.C., lists 20 


good reasons for working at the company, 
on the back of the summer number of The 
Security News. Each reason is amplified in a 
couple of sentences. They are: interesting 
work; good salaries; promotions; steady 
jobs; liberal vacations; forty-hour week; 
overtime pay; congenial people; paid holi- 
days; pensions; free insurance; lunches 
offered much below cost in company lunch 
rooms; luncheon allowance given at branch 
offices where lunches are not available; 
main office even serves breakfast; job train- 
ing; personal guidance; education; hospital 
and surgical service; security club; free 
checking accounts; loans; saving plans. 

A true or false quiz test on telephone 
manners is presented in the same issue. In 
case you'd like to test yourself, here it is: 
1) Always answer with a cheery hello. 
(False. Be cheerful, but give your name and 
department.) 2) When transferring an out- 
side call within the bank, you can reach 
the operator by moving the plunger up and 
down slowly. (True.) 3) Pet expressions 
are part of your personality, use them over 
the phone. (False—on the phone pet ex- 
pressions may give wrong impressions.) 
4) If it will take several minutes to get in- 
formation, tell the customer and ask if you 
can call him back. (True.) 5) Shouting 
distorts your voice over the phone. (True.) 
6) It’s not as important to maintain the 
same degree of phone etiquette within your 
own company. (False.) 7) Speak to the 
person at the other end of the line, not at 
the telephone. (True.) 8) When you receive 
a wrong number, hang-up immediately. 
(False, apologize.) 9) To save time, use the 
customer's name as little as possible. (False. 
The sound of his own name is sweet music. ) 
10) It doesn’t matter how you replace the 
receiver. (False. Slamming the receiver is as 
discourteous as slamming the door.) In a 
quiz like this, says editor John Ahearn, 
only a perfect score means good public 
relations. 





CoLontaAL Stores INCORPORATED has a 
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nice feature in Colonial Ways, called Colo- 
nials at Home. In the June issue editor C. 
B. Amann, Jr., visits a do-it-yourselfer and 
his family. Plenty of pictures show em- 
ployee George Robinson at work in his back 
yard boatyard. The story is written in the 
first person, as if it were really a visit, and 
the effect is good. 

An interview with George Ryder, em- 
ployee development manager, in the same 
number answers the question of how Colon- 
ial prepares management for the future. In 
this article the magazine visits company 
sponsored programs and looks at Colonials 
in training. Lots of pictures here, too, and 
an equal amount of good factual informa- 
tion in question and answer form. The intro- 
duction puts it: ““To provide Colonials with 
an opportunity to develop the skills and 
management capabilities which President 
Seitz recognizes as being so highly impor- 
tant to our growth, our company has de- 
veloped an extensive group of training 
programs for Colonials who qualify on all 
levels of our operation. Colonial Ways inter- 
viewed George Ryder to discover exactly 
what programs are available, who is eligi- 
ble for them and in general what each pro- 
gram is expected to accomplish. In addition, 
our CW camera visited a number of the 
programs to give you a picture of Colonials 
in training.”’ 





Tue Detaware Vatiey INpusTRIAL 
Eprrors Association publishes Byline, 
monthly. Robert H. Lee, of Samuel M. 
Langston Co., Camden, is the editor. In 
the May number Gabe Danch, of Campbell 
Soup Company, gives an editor’s checklist 
which should be of help to all industrial 
editors. Every industrial editor, he says, 
likes to think his publication is doing an 
effective job for his company. Yet he 
should examine his task in the light of 
these nine questions. Does his publication: 
help the employee to become more inter- 
ested in his work? Make the employee 
proud of his connection with the company? 


Re-discuss company benefits? Provide a tie- 
in with employees’ work and company 
advertising? Provide useful information on 
safety, health, housekeeping, work habits? 
Sell employees on management's judgment 
and integrity? Provide news of other em- 
ployees—both on and off the job? Prove 
relationship of company progress to em- 
ployee progress? Interest wives and families 
of employees?’’ Of course, there are many 
other ways, Danch concludes, in which an 
employee publication can help its company, 
but if the publication hits these high spots, 
it’s doing all right. 





Venezuela Seminars 
(Continued from page 187) 


has been heavily attended. For the first time, 
the Venezuelan Association for The Advance- 
ment of Sciences in their Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion last February heard University students’ 
papers on: Personnel Selection and Placement, 
Test Application and Use, and Worker Per- 
formance Ratings. The Luncheon Seminars 
have been over-subscribed and well publicized 
by the local press. 

As initiator and sponsor of the Luncheon 
Seminars, and as manager of the newest organi- 
zation and management consultant firm in Latin 
America, I am, of course, proud of the response. 

You, and any other reputable professional 
groups are welcome to print the above letter in 
part or whole as a status report of our profession 
in Venezuela. 





“‘Good personnel administration is a matter 
of character. If it is not in the heart, it won't 
work. The greater a man's spiritual stature, the 
less he is likely to think of himself and the more 
he will think of others. . . . The whole problem 
is one of character, and that isn’t acquired in 
college.”’ 

quoted by Lawrence A. Appley 
in Management in Action (AMA) 








HELP WANTED 


Waoz & Sararny Anatyst: (Foreign Employment) Masters 
degree in Psychology or Industrial Relations plus minimum 
8 years’ broad responsible work experience in industrial wage 
and salary administration. Substantial portion of experience 
must be in developmental work. To assist in developing 
wage and salary policies, procedures and methods. Must be 
capable of presenting and securing acceptance of recommenda- 
tions. For Major Om Company with extensive Middle 
East operations. Write giving full particulars regarding 
personal history and work experience. Please include tele- 
phone number. Reply Box 453. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Tratino or Inpustriat Retations Assistant: 6 years broad 
experience in teaching, methods analysis, budget develop- 
ment, administrative staff work, and training administration. 
2-14 years as training director for a federal government bureau, 
1200 employees, 3 field offices. Bright future in government 
but prefer to change to private industry. Midwest or Rocky 
Mountains. Presently earning $73.00. M. Age 29—veteran— 
family. Reply Box 449. 


Pursonnet ApminisrraTion: B.A., M.A., Legal education; 
active in real estate and security market. Age 30. Ambition 
for high level position. Resume available. Prefer East. Reply 
Box 455. 


Psrsonnst Manacer or Assistant: Well rounded office 
personnel administrator with specialization in wage and 
salary administration and employment supervision in two 
companies, one large, one small. Eleven years experience. 39 
years. Desire $9,000-$9,500. Reply Box 456. 


Pzrsonnet MaNnacEMENT: Veteran, age 27, Coilege Graduate 
B.A. Currently attending Graduate School, Major Personnel 
Administration-Business Management. Three years military 
experience Administration, Logistics, Technical. Presently 
employed two years, Personnel and Salary Administration. 
Anxious to develop in Employment, Employee Relations, 
Personnel activities. Commuting distance NYC. Resume 
upon request. Reply Box 457. 


Psrsonnet-Lasor Retations: College graduate, 33 years old, 
ex-naval officer with 9 years management experience in per- 
sonnel practices, techniques, safety, security, training, labor 
relations and some wage and salary at both basic steel plant 
and durable goods manufacturer's executive offices—desires 
position with challenge and growth potential. Like to deal 
with unions. Present salary $8,000. Reply Box 458. 


Psrsonngt Assistant: In medium-sized or small company, 4 
years experience as Personnel Administrator, 1 year experi- 
ence in Personnel Research. B.S. Ind. Psyc., M.A. Ind. Rela- 
tions. Age 27, Married—Veteran. Reply Box 459. 


Assistant Pgrsonnet Dirscror: A.B. Psychology, M.A. 
Counseling; age 32, married, 2 children, veteran, non-reserv- 
ist. Now engaged in varied personnel work which includes 
employment functions, hosp. and ins., workmen's comp., 
financial counseling. Co. employs 1400. Desire to become 
associated with large progressive organization in a position 
with challenge and opportunity for advancement. Present 
salary $6000. Reply Box 461. 


Enornesr: B.S., General (Safety) Engineering. 6-years safety 
engineer, 5-years safety director, 2-years personnel assistant. 
Age 43. Will relocate. For photo, complete resume or inter- 
view call ARdmore 1-1505 Chicago or reply Box 462. 


Director or Inpusrriat Retations: Broad experience in 
planning and policy making in top-level position in formu- 
lating and directing all phases of Industrial Relations ac- 
tivities. Record of accomplishments. 19 years experience, 
heavy emphasis Labor Relations. Manufacturing multi-plant 
operations. College degree. Age 41. Seeking better oppor- 
tunity. Willing to relocate. Resume upon request. Reply 
Box 463. 


Parsonnai: Five years personnel director union-organized 
company employing 1100. Age 30. Prefer N. Y. C. area. 
Reply Box 464. 


Pzrsonnet Director or Assistant: Several years experience 
in top staff position supervising all personnel and labor rela- 
tions for small corporation. Desire position offering more 
potential. Degree and one year of graduate study in business 
administration. Age 34. Present employer knows of this 
advertisement. Reply Box 465. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for ome insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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The book incorporaiah the vast experience of an 
author who has had twenty years’ practice in per- 
sonnel management, It if g) le and reliable 
guide to the subject and should be zead by all per- 
sonnel managers, welfare officers and students. : 
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